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General Management 


A Business Historian Views the Future 


O the politician the future is the 

time betore the next election. To 
the business man the future may be 
what remains of the business cycle, 
before it gets around to prosperity or 
depression. To the farmer it may 
mean the end of the growing season or 
the end of the winter. Doing the day’s 
job inevitably forces us to keep pretty 
close to the present. This has many 
advantages but also serious disadvan- 
tages. 

At times, when we do strain our- 
selves and look ahead, we project a 
happy period; or, if we foresee dis- 
tress, we console ourselves with the 
thought that the misfortune will not 
occur in our time. These attitudes are 
those of the child or of the immature 
mind. As a people grows up, there 
should be an abandonment of wishful 
thinking in favor of a facing of reality. 
We must assume that the forces that 
first erected and then tore down the 


civilizations of the past will do ‘so_ 


again, for there appears to be nothing 
essentially new in our civilization that 
transcends the accidental or the ephem- 
eral. True, we of this generation have 
gone farther than any other known 
people; but this may also mean that 
we have farther to recede. Let us face 
the facts as they are and develop a 
long-time perspective. 

In business we are accustomed to 
the short cycle of about three years and 


the longer cycle of eight to 10 years, 
‘Though some persons hope to prevent 
the extreme developments both up and 
down, almost no one expects to elimi- 
nate these cycles. But very few who 
scan the business horizon stop to 
examine the longer secular trends of 
prices and profits, which move roughly 
upward for about 25 years and then 
almost 30 years downward. What we 
seem to observe is that the business 
cycles which occur within these trends 
perform somewhat differently in the 
uptrend from their behavior in the 
downtrend. To be more particular, the 
extent of the depression phase of the 
cycle in the downtrend is greater than 
in the uptrend. If we compare a busi- 
ness cycle in a downtrend with one in 
an uptrend, we can derive no true sug- 
gestion for the future and may be 
completely misled. In other words, 
only the larger pattern of the trends 
gives us the key to the business cycles 
or indeed to the predictable future. If 
we follow the pattern of the past, we 
shall have to conclude that the next 
long period of an uptrend in prices and 
profits, following a future depression, 
will begin not earlier than 1949 and 
not later than 1952. To be sure, gov- 
ernment controls may somewhat mod- 
ify both the intensity of the depression 
and the exact time of occurrence. 
No one who really gives serious 
thought to the subject of our business 
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evolution can afford to overlook the 
possible slowing down of the rate of 
advance. Few people like to give cre- 
dence to the theory that ours is really 
4 mature civilization. With this re- 
luctance I heartily agree, if the thought 
is that we have entered the mature 
state up to date. It is a plausible view, 
however, that we are reaching a pla- 
teaa of material civilization from 
which we may ultimately descend. 
Already statisticians have discerned a 
perceptible decline in the acceleration 
of economic progress. If atomic energy 
can be utilized in manufacture and 
transportation, then we certainly have 
a promise of further growth. But the 
long-time view is that, after several 
centuries of technological progress, we 
may be destined to experience a set- 
back more or less prolonged. This 
view is in keeping with the rhythmic 
concept of history, which to date has 
been accurate. It fits in with the 
known facts of the exhaustion of raw 
materials. 

Let no one, in contemplation of a 
material decline, console himself by 
saying, “Thank God, now we shall 
develop our non-material civilization !” 
In truth, just as business and culture 
rise together in a general way, so do 
both go down together. As a nation 
cannot exist half free and half slave, 
so a civilization cannot hold its own 
if either its business or its culture is de- 
clining. 

After a long period of increasing 
freedom in business, we are witnessing 
a return to control and constriction. 
First, the medieval Church placed a 
heavy hand upon business in its 
restriction of free market operations 
and in the loaning of money. Then, 
under the aegis of national mercantil- 
ism, the secular state made business 
serve political purposes. After about 
only a century of economic liberalism, 
the cloud of outside control is again 
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lowering over business. The politician 
and political administrator are gaining 
ascendency and are prepared to put the 
unprecedented burden of full employ- 
ment upon business or else they will 
socialize it. A realization of this situa- 
tion makes the business historians 
shudder at the thought of a new 
depression. We know the Bolshevists, 
the Fascists, the Nazis, and the New 
Dealers have all attempted to solve the 
problem of seeurity for the masses. 
We suspect that all such efforts ulti- 
mately lead to the loss of democracy, 
to financial bankruptcy, to cultural 
stagnation. That America will escape 
might have been a fond hope if we had 
not seen in 1929-35 how easily the 
tough fiber of our people could be 
softened. 

We have entered a period of em- 
phasis on consumption and general 
humane considerations which will lead 
to higher wages, higher costs, and per- 
haps’ ultimately a lower income for all 
but the organized wage-earning group. 
The days of emphasis on efficiency in 


production and distribution at the 
expense of the workers are over. No 


longer will the workers receive their 
share of progress simply through the 
lowering of prices. All this indicates 
that the almost exclusive emphasis 
upon research in technology will be 
supplanted by research in technology 


and the social sciences. Business 
statesmanship is now commanding 
the attention of the investor and 


the executive, who once were inter- 
ested solely in business techniques. 

In fact, this world of ours is wit- 
nessing the greatest race in recorded 
history—a race between private busi- 
ness enterprise, on the one hand, and 
socialism or communism, on the other. 
In order to win, business men are 
thinking and studying as never before. 
Perhaps they can find something of 
merit in the viewpoints of the trade 
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unionist, the socialist, and the com- 
munist, something they can adopt. 
Perhaps in such manner they can head 
off the greatest excesses of socializa- 
tion. 

In all advanced countries, however, 
there is a social cleavage that is 
matched only by the international 
cleavage. Whether or not we realize 
it, we are engaged in another Hundred 
Years’ War, this one between the 
workers and the investing capitalists 
and managers for the control of busi- 
ness and the income from business. 
This war really began in 1914 as an 
effort on the part of Germany to get 
part of the British and French colo- 


nies, though the break actually oc-~ 


curred in the hereditary hostility 
between Germany and Russia. When, 
near the end of the war, Russian 
resistance weakened, Bolshevism came 
to the front—in 1917. As an after- 
math of the war, Italy turned to Fasc- 
ism in 1922, and Germany to Naziism 
and America to the New Deal in 1933. 
According to German leaders, the sec- 
ond World War was again a matter 
of Germany’s effort to obtain Leben- 
sraum—i.e., a greater income so as to 
ward off communism. 

World War II has come and gone, 
and 33 years of social struggle are 
over, as is a decade of actual fighting. 
But the underlying cause of internecine 
strife is sharper and more dagger-like 
than before. Just as business men are 
trying to stave it off within the nation, 
so are statesmen trying to head it off 
between nations. There is no clear 
sign that either group will succeed. 

For about 250 years we have been 
“enjoying” an unparalleled increase in 
population which has given business a 
gradually expanding market. Little 
have we thought of the dangers in- 
volved or the price that ultimately we 
may have to pay. Clearly there is 
now a tendency for populations in 
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many parts of the world to outrun the 
supply of both food and fuel. Oy; 
sentimentalism has led us to spend too 
much of our substance on the unfit 
elements in the growing population to 
the neglect of the fit and the superior. 
Some day the unfit and frustrated, so 
strong in numbers, may welcome any 
social change that promises to give 
them something which they lack. 

Whether we have inherited burdens 
that we cannot bear and handicaps that 
we cannot surmount remains to be 
seen. I see no reason, however, why 
we cannot enjoy a stretch of uneasy 
prosperity in the years ahead. In 
deciding what kind of distant future 
we are now a part of, we should keep 
in mind a series of struggles between 
rival forces, over which we are likely 
to have but little control. The struggle 
will be between: (1) realism and ideal- 
ism in social philosophy; (2) rational- 
ism and emotionalism; (3) science for 
peace and science for war; (4) private 
enterprise and socialism or commun- 
ism; and (5) democracy and autoc- 
racy. 

It may appear with tragic clarity 
that the more we fought against Fasc- 
ism in the late war, the farther we 
brought ourselves into it—unless, in- 
deed, we should decide to espouse 
communism. At the present time there 
is no reasonable expectation that we 
shall maintain our democracy indefi- 
nitely. 

Is the situation hopeless? I fear so, 
in the long run. But, still, there are 
some countervailing measures we cam 
take. We can watch industrial rela- 
tions and improve public relations. 
We can stop taking advantage of every 
market opportunity. We can, in short, 
develop business statesmanship in ad- 
dition to business techniques. 

From an address by N. S. B. Gras 
before The Annual Conference of the 
New England Gas Association. 
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About Labor—lIs Everyone Being Practical? 


OW IT’S the ivory tower that’s 
crowded. It used to be nice and 
roomy up there with nobody but pro- 
fessors around. But some great big 
business men have moved in and 
threaten to take over the place—busi- 
ness men in search of nice reasonable 
labor leaders who never use bad words 
like greed or monopoly and who be- 
lieve in the sanctity of contracts. 

No reward, however high, would 
lead to the discovery among this group 
of a single person who doesn’t believe 
that the most perplexing problem that 
besets management could be solved by 
a combination of stringent labor legis- 
lation and a sharp decline in the labor 
market. 

Why is it that famously practical 
business men are suddenly frustrated 
by something which has always been 
part and parcel of business—human 
relations? Are they not unrealistic 
about the turn the problem of human 
relations has taken? They admit 
labor’s right to organize, but become 
highly emotional about the unreliable 
and racketeering type of labor leader- 
ship with which they have to deal. Do 
they forget that for a long period they 
put so many obstacles in the way of 
labor’s organizing that a man almost 
had to be crooked to get around them? 
Recognition that such people are in 
power partly as the result of manage- 
ment’s own policies should suggest 
that a change in management’s policies 
might be one way to get rid of them. 
But to believe that with the racketeers 
will go the unions themselves is to 
throw in one’s lot with the Lonely 
Hearts. 


The truth of the matter is that the 
labor movement in America has gone 
further than either union leaders or 
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business men realize. It was a cause. 
It has become a power. It is pointing 
in the direction of creating an era—an 
era that will require more than legisla- 
tion to provide a panacea for industrial 
strife. A corporate person can be 
legally controlled through sequestering 
its assets, but the assets of working 
people are their hands and heads and 
hearts, which cannot be sequestered. 


It does not come over these new 
ivory tower tenants that industrial 
society is really dynamic. Jobs are of 
course still important and money still 
talks, but something has been added. 
The average American, who is mostly 
wage earner, now sees himself as an 
economic person. He has declared 
a kind of economic independence. 
Though he hasn’t become much of an 
economist, he wants satisfactions, just 
the way the schoolbooks say, and he 
wants them both in his capacity as a 
producer and as a consumer. Giving 
satisfaction is no longer only a fine 
phrase of the advertising copy writer— 
it has of necessity become the end pur- 
pose of the profit system, the dominat- 
ing and controlling test by which busi- 
ness survival is determined. 


This is no threat to our economy ; 
it only widens the frontier. Why, then, 
do things seem to be coming apart? 
Has capitalism succeeded so well that 
its prophets have been catapulted out 
of range of its present-day problems? 
Or has it so nurtured and vitaminized 
the mass of its beneficiaries that, like 
lemmings on their suicidal march to 
the sea, they are now trampling the 
instrument of their own elevation? 

Certainly grotesque misconceptions 
abound in this country today. Events 
have outdistanced the popular mental- 
ity, if not that also of the front office. 
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A quarter-century sequence of speak- 
easies, prosperity, depression, New 
Deal, war, and Walter Reuther has 
compacted in this short space of time 
a spinning pattern of events such as 
man never before faced. It is not 
surprising that there should be confu- 
sion even at the top. 

Public relations was born into this 
era. While still adolescent, it finds 
itself charged with the staggering task 
of protecting a whole nation’s economic 
virtue. Needless to say, the job won’t 
be done by helping management talk 
to itself. That futile practice has been 
remarked upon enough, it would seem, 
to cause management to reel in some 
of its long words and measure its cast 
more suitably to reach those who need 
to be persuaded. 

Conspicuous for its lack of realism 
is an important house organ, going 
to over 100,000 employees, which 
endeavors to instruct its readers in the 
economics of America. Lamenting in- 
flation, which it ascribes to recent wage 
increases that have preceded gains in 
productivity, it states that the result 
would not be so serious “but for the 
fact that important segments of our 
population have fixed incomes.” 

Well, that’s just too bad, the em- 
ployee says. I’d like to get my hands 
on some of that fixed income myself. 
No layoffs, no unemployment. Always 
income. 

An industrial editor recently re- 
ported to me that he had requested an 
interview with the president of his 
company so that a suitable official 
announcement could be made in the 
employee paper regarding a change in 
company policy of vital importance to 
all employees. The interview was 
denied, but the president granted a 
similar request from an outside publi- 
cation which promptly published the 
story. 
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The chief executive of a large invest- 
ment trust, disturbed by the state of 
mind of wage earners generally, re. 
cently composed a letter expressing his 
concern and addressed it to the presi- 
dents of the 94 companies in which 
the trust had a financial interest. 
Eighty some presidents replied, saying, 
in effect, isn’t it awful, whatever can 
be done about it! 

How do the top leaders of American 
industry respond when advised that 
efficient production does not necessarily 
depend upon hiring or training “effi- 
cient” workers but on establishing con- 
ditions that insure congeniality for the 
exercise of the workers’ talents, and 
that this refers not only to physical 
conditions but also to the social, per- 
sonality, and behavior characteristics 
of the group? Skill alone is not 
enough. The spirit must be willing, 
and the spirit is something that has 
to be won. 

Much complaint is heard across the 
tracks about the bigness of industry, 
but this seldom refers to one of the 
most costly concomitants of bigness, 
nainely, the insulation that management 
establishes within itself, at its various 
levels, and between itself and its em- 
ployees. No occasional inspirational 
talk or revival meeting is adequate to 
offset the tendency toward stratification 
that exists in most sizable business 
organizations. 

To correct this tendency, personnel 
and public relations techniques are 
necessary, but the development of a 
large and flourishing personnel or pub- 
lic relations department may in itself 
be evidence of failure to accomplish 
the purpose. The human relations of 
industry cannot be delegated ; they must 
be inseminated. Instead of depart- 
mentalizing these functions, those 
charged with responsibility for them 
should measure their success in terms 
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of how the functions are practiced by 
others in the organization—Is all man- 
agement good at labor relations, is 
every employee as well as every mem- 
ber of management a good public 
relations agent? 

Achievement of such ends in an 
industrial organization is not the 
product of chance. The daily pressure 
of executive responsibility gives little 
opportunity for acquiring the needed 
information or skills. These functions 
are the result of planned training and 
education—a management development 
program. 

Leadership can be reestablished by 
management if it is willing to tackle 
the job realistically, point by point, 
where its talents and its tools can be 
effective. In the fabulous capacity of 
our industrial system to produce social 


as well as material benefits, it has 
plenty to sell the working people of 
America. If it approaches them with 
a consciousness of their own aspira- 
tions, it will find a surprisingly ready 
market. Employees want to believe in 
the company they work for, and they 
want it to be successful. They don’t 
want to be associated with a failure. 
They want management to manage, and 
they want it done with a sure hand. 

The brains of America are in busi- 
ness. They usually have been adequate 
to any crisis. There is no need to 
default on the present opportunity to 
mount a new frontier. But it can’t be 
done by looking backward, and it is 
no place for amateurs. 

By Martin Dopce. 
Relations Journal, December, 
p. 34. 
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He Got a Promotion 


OME promotions made in business organizations remind us of the promotion 
given a long-eared, sad-eyed mule named Brad at a Texas Army camp. 


The mule had done his work well and faithfully. 


Just before the outfit 


shipped for overseas, a long list of promotions for the enlisted personnel was 


placed on the bulletin board. 


Beneath it, the men tacked on a resolution: 

“Whereas the mule, Brad, has performed acts beyond the call of duty, and 
whereas he has gained the respect and admiration of this.company, be it resolved 
that, henceforward, he shall be addressed by the more dignified name of Bradford, 
and that he is hereby promoted to the rank of horse.” 


—Net Results 3/47 





Cash Still Hides 


bpd are people holding on to so much cash money? This is a question that 
stumps the experts as they get together figures to show that money in 
circulation outside the banking system attained record levels during the war and 
still stays up. Starting from $9,600,000,000 in 1941, the total last year had jumped 
to $27,000,000,000. Through the 1920’s the total did not exceed $4,000,000,000. 

With all allowances made for expanded business, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance offers a table which reveals that the ratio of such money to gross output 
has climbed from 4.1 in 1930 to 14.1 for 1946. 

Interest rates have their influence, of course, but black market money was 
supposed to return to the banks once OPA died. It hasn’t. Maybe the racketeers 
still seek to avoid awkward questions. Changing the size of “folding money” has 


been suggested as a means of rounding up tax delinquents. 
—Nation’s Business 3/47 
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The Postwar Business Population 


URNOVER in the business popu- 
lation during the past five years 
has been greater than in any other 
period in the 18-year span for which 
records are available. The interval 
from the attack on Pearl Harbor to the 
end of 1943 witnessed a sharp decline 
in the number of firms in operation in 
the United States. The excess of busi- 
ness deaths over births during these 
years amounted to 560,000, or a drop 
of 17 per cent in the prewar business 
population. 

The subsequent reversal of this war- 
time decline began slowly but was ac- 
celerated swiftly with the unconditional 
surrender of Germany and Japan. By 
June, 1946, the business population had 
not only regained its wartime losses but 
had surpassed its prewar peak of Sep- 
tember, 1941. This rise continued 
through the remainder of 1946, though 
at a slower pace than during the first 
six months of the year. 

Underlying this unprecedented ad- 
vance were the familiar characteristics 
of the reconversion period—the release 
of men from the armed forces, the 
gradual easing of material supplies for 
civilian use, rising sales in all lines, and 
the apparent abundance of profit oppor- 
tunities afforded by the long-deferred 
demands for numerous commodities 
produced in only limited quantities or 
not at all during the war. 

Changes in the number of firms in 
operation are effected by numerous 
factors, the principal one of which, at 
least in the short run, is the level of 
business activity. Analysis of this re- 
lationship reveals that during the pre- 
war years 1929-40 there was a con- 
sistent tendency for the number of 
firms in operation to rise or fall by 
roughly 100,000 for every rise or fall 
of 10 billion dollars in the “real” gross 
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national product, excluding goverp. 
ment and agriculture. While this re- 
lationship held closely in the ’30s, there 
is, of course, no assurance that it will 
be maintained in the postwar years, for 
its determination was based on a rela- 
tively brief segment of experience domi- 
nated largely by one major cycle, 
Nevertheless, it provides a_ useful 
standard for comparison. 

If the extension of the 1929-40 rela- 
tionship is assumed through 1946, the 
conclusion is suggested that the magni- 
tude of the 1946 rise was no greater 
than might have been expected on the 
basis of current business conditions. 

One important change in the postwar 
position as compared with prewar was 
the considerably greater relative im- 
portance in mid-1946 of manufacturing, 
mining, and quarrying—the former 
group standing 128 per cent, and the 
latter 117 per cent, above 1941 levels, 
compared with 103 per cent for the 
aggregate of firms in all industries. It 
is notable that neither segment had 
declined during the war period. At 
the other extreme, contract construc- 
tion in June, 1946, had not fully re- 
covered the loss in relative importance 
suffered during the war, while retail- 
ing—when related to the over-all level 
of the number of firms—had just about 
held its own. Nevertheless, the differ- 
ences within the over-all postwar pat- 
tern, when compared with 1941, should 
not be overemphasized. Considering 
the profound distortion which occurred 
during the war, it is remarkable that 
most of the major groups were close 
to 100 per cent of the 1941 level, with 
manufacturing, and to a lesser extent 
mining, the outstanding exceptions. 

In manufacturing, by far the greatest 
advance since the low point of the war 
has been in the durable goods indus- 
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tries, with stone, clay, and glass doub- 
ling their 1941 level, against a level of 
about one and one-third for all manu- 
facturing. The only non-durable goods 
industry to rise more than the level of 
all manufacturing was textile, leather, 
and products. Indeed, the number of 
frms as of June, 1946, in food and 
kindred products and in_ rubber, 
though greater than at the wartime low, 
was still slightly less than at the pre- 
war peak of 1941. 

In the retail field, also, the lead in 
the expansion in number of firms was 
taken by the durable goods lines. 
Among the non-durable goods lines, 
only liquor showed a substantial rela- 
tive advance, while a decline in relative 
importance occurred for general mer- 
chandise, filling stations, groceries, 
shoes, meat and seafood, and general 
stores with food. 

Between the end of December, 1943, 
and the end of June, 1945, the number 
of new businesses amounted to 451,000, 
while discontinuances were only 
221,000. After VE-Day the pace of 
the advance increased greatly. Between 
the end of June, 1945, and the end of 
June, 1946, there were 599,000 new 
businesses against 161,000 business 
deaths. Though there was a moderate 
decline in new businesses from an an- 
nual rate of 750,000 to 712,000, from 
the first to the second quarter of 1946, 
while discontinuances increased very 
slightly, the gap between the two series 
remained very large. 

For all industries in 1943 a total of 
only 47 firms was started for every 
1,000 in operation at the beginning of 
that year, the lowest rate in the entire 
1940-46 period for which records are 
available. By the first half of 1946, 
however, the rate of entry had in- 
creased more than fourfold, reaching a 
level of 227 per 1,000—well above the 
prewar 1941 high. On the other hand, 
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the discontinuance rate for all indus- 
tries reached a high in 1942 of 181 per 
1,000, declined to a low of 51 per 1,000 
in 1944, and advanced moderately to 
53 per 1,000 in the first half of 1946. 

The variations among industries, 
which underlie these over-all trends, 
however, are of considerable signifi- 
cance. In the first half of 1946, the 
rate of entry for contract construction 
was 553 per 1,000. This may be con- 
trasted with the rate of finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate, which in January- 
June, 1946, was 113 per 1,000. 

Indicative of a leveling off in rate of 
growth of the business population in 
the latter half of 1946 is the fact that 
the rate of increase in incorporations 
from the first to the second quarter was 
substantially smaller than in previous 
periods, while in the third and fourth 
quarters there was a _ net decline 
amounting to 27 per cent. Similarly, 
in the third quarter of 1946 the number 
of commercial failures and corporate 
dissolutions had in each case continued 
upward, following a faltering advance 
in progress in the previous 12 months. 
A further moderate increase is notable 
in the fourth quarter for corporate dis- 
solutions. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
level of incorporations, even at the end 
of 1946, remained far above that pre- 
vailing in 1944. The recent advances 
in commercial failures and in corporate 
dissolutions have not been so pro- 
nounced as to indicate a complete clos- 
ing of the huge gap which existed 
earlier between the volume of new and 
of discontinued businesses. 

While the sharp rate of increase in 
the business population was rapidly 
slowing down in late 1946, further 
more moderate increases in 1947 are 
not precluded if the current level of 
business activity is maintained. The 
trend characteristic of the business 
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population in the decade prior to 1940 
was slightly upward even when the 
level of business activity was stable, 
while any future expansion in the 
volume of business will most likely be 
associated with some additional rise in 
the number of concerns in operation. 
A drop in business activity, on the 
other hand, could reduce the size of the 
business population substantially, with 
the 1929-40 relationship indicating a 
decline of 100,000 in the number of 
firms for every loss of 10 billion dollars 
in the deflated business gross national 
product. Indeed, in view of the numer- 
ous untried concerns and inexperienced 
entrepreneurs presently in_ business, 
the effects upon the business population 
of any reduction in general demand 
might be even greater than the prewar 
relation would suggest. 

It is patent, however, that in relation 
to the current level of employment the 
business population by mid-1946, and 
probably by the end of the year, had 
not grown generally excessive, as has 
been suggested in some quarters. 
Even so, there is little doubt that some 





further readjustment in the distriby. 
tion of the number of firms among in- 
dustries is to be expected. In some 
segments of the economy, the number 
of concerns have probably, even now 
reached a point greater than that justi- 
fied by actual business prospects, while 
other lines hold promise of further ex- 
pansion. 

Increased competition, which was 
reduced to a minimum during the 
period of general scarcity since the war, 
will undoubtedly accelerate the read- 
justment process in 1947—the first 
year of trial for the thousands of con- 
cerns which have opened their doors 
since VJ-Day. Nevertheless it must 
be emphasized that these readjustments 
repeat, though on a somewhat broader 
scale, the normal reactions of the busi- 
ness population to the constant shifts 
in demand and to the recurring devia- 
tions between anticipations and actual 
developments which are __ inevitable 
characteristics of a business economy. 

By MELvIiLte J. ULMER. Survey of 
Current Business, January, 1947, p. 
9:11. 


How Sound Is Your Organization Structure? 


ie IS not necessary to await some major change in surrounding conditions before 
studying the need for and making significant changes in company organization 
structure. Here are a few of the symptoms of defective organization : 

(1) Do all or most of your executives give undue weight to the possible 


“political” results of an action or decision? 


(2) Do you find it difficult to recruit, 


select, and train replacements for key men in your organization? (3) Are some 
of your executives apparently overburdened with work while others appear to have 
difficulty in keeping busy? (4) Do you have difficulty in getting communications 


up and down the organization channels? 


(5) Do your executives or workers 


complain that their shortcomings result from lack of knowledge of what is to be 
done or “too many bosses”? (6) Is there any duplication or overlapping in execu- 
tive responsibilities? (7) Do members of your operating management group shrug 
off their human relations responsibilities on the grounds that they “have to keep 


costs down and get out production”? 


(8) Do you have conflicts among your 


management group as to who is responsible for certain borderline activities ? 
(9) Is your company’s organization structure designed largely on the basis of the 
qualifications of past or present executives? (10) Does the manner of apportion- 
ment of responsibilities impede the provision of a continuous supply of key per- 


sonnel ? 


—S. L. H. Burk before the 21st Annual Industrial Conference, Rutgers University 
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Office Management 


Office Service System Increases Efficiency 


HE office service division of Cater- 

pillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Il. 
—combining three distinct groups of 
services under one manager—speeds 
communications, mail handling, dupli- 
cating, filing, record storage, and many 
other office routines. 

This busy department of 130 people 
serves every other department of the 
company, which employs better than 
20,000 people in the Peoria plant and 
offices. 

There are 14 sections in the division, 
divided into three groups under three 
separate supervisors who report to the 
manager. 

The first group handles: company 
cars, office servicemen, stenographic 
section, telegraph, telephone. 

Caterpillar has only two company 
passenger cars, one assigned to the 
offices of the president and _ vice 
presidents for emergency trips, for 
service to important visitors, and other 
trips of executives on company busi- 
ness, the other—a small passenger car 
—used chiefly in investigating absen- 
tees, calling on sick employees, and 
other personnel department jobs. Em- 
ployees who need cars for company 
business are reimbursed for use of 
their own cars. 

Office servicemen install new furni- 
ture and machines, move office furni- 
ture and equipment, receive and pre- 
pare new equipment for use, and similar 
tasks. They do no repair work. 

The stenographic section handles 
correspondence, report and statistical 
typing, and other similar jobs. 

Caterpillar has Teletype connection 
between Peoria, New York, Washing- 
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ton, and San Leandro, California, and 
its five parts depots in different parts of 
the country. The telephone exchange 
handles 55,000 calls monthly. Out- 
going calls do not go through the 
switchboard. The central exchange is 
signaled by dialing one number. This 
plan relieves the office switchboard of 
practically all outgoing calls. 


The second group of services is 
responsible for: duplicating section, 
photographic section, office machine 
repair, stationery. 

In the duplicating section, there are 
four Multilith duplicators, two Mimeo- 
graph duplicators, a Ditto duplicator, 
a Davidson letter folder, and a cutter. 
All work is confined to one-color jobs, 
and to jobs which can be done eco- 
nomically on equipment the company 
can keep busy. 


The repair and equipment mainte- 


‘ nance department repairs or rebuilds 


150 to 175 typewriters, 35 calculators 
and bookkeeping machines, 150 desks 
and chairs, and about 25 Ditto machines 
monthly, in addition to 225 miscellane- 
ous items. 


The photographic section is equipped 
with a large automatic Photostat, 2 
Vari-Typers for preparing offset copy, 
3 print dryers, an enlarger, 3 photo- 
graphic printers. In addition to its 
staff of darkroom men, it has several 
typists and two plate retouchers. 


The stationery stockroom attempts to 
keep a stock equal to 3 months’ supply 
of every item used in the office. There 
are 3,600 items in the stockroom. 
All supplies are distributed to office 
workers twice daily by messengers, 
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and once daily to factory divisions 
which use office supplies. 


The third sectional group is in 
charge of all files, hourly pay check 
distribution, the library, the mailing 
room, and the receptionists. 


All material for the files must bear 
a notation by its originator indicating 
how long it is to be retained. Since 
this plan was inaugurated, very little 
material is kept more than a year. 


At present all ledger cards, purchase 
orders, and copies of invoices are 
microfilmed.- Addition of an automatic 
feeder to the microfilm machine per- 
mits microfilming of 40,000 to 50,000 
records daily. 


In the mailing room, Sortergraphs 
are used for sorting all incoming and 
outgoing mail. All distributors, sup- 
pliers, parts depots, and others to whom 
a large volume of mail is directed have 
labeled pockets or sections on the 
Sortergraph into which mail from all 
departments is sorted. Addressograph 
plates are maintained for all names on 
these sections, and envelopes are run, 
so that each pocket of mail is quickly 
inserted into large envelopes and sent 
to a home-made machine for sealing. 


Nine bicycles with baskets are part 
of the equipment of the mailing room. 
These machines are used by messengers 
in delivery and pickup of mail from 
various departments of the plant. 


Another feature of the mailing room 
is 1,200 Addressograph name plates of 
executives, department heads, and 
supervisors. Principal use of this list 
is dispatching of announcements which 
must reach these men before they reach 
bulletin boards. 


The office services library is a new 
development. Here a start has been 
made on cataloging all company books, 
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and recording all magazine and publi- 
cation subscriptions, service subscrip- 
tions, and memberships. When execy- 
tives want a book, they notify the 
library, which has blanket purchase 
orders on two book stores. Requisi- 
tions are sent to these stores to apply 
against the blanket purchase orders. 
This plan has eliminated much paper- 
work in the purchasing department as 
well as many duplicate purchases. 


Subscriptions are matched so that 
all subscriptions to a given publication 
expire on the same date. 


Another job of the office service 
division is to see that machines are 
fitted to the job. All office machine 
procurement clears through this de- 
partment, but the purchasing depart- 
ment cooperates in placing the order, 
making the best terms possible, and 
obtaining best possible delivery. The 
office service department may ask the 
purchasing department to procure cer- 
tain machines, giving the purchasing 
department a choice of two or more 
manufacturers from which to buy. The 
purchasing department then goes into 
action, placing the order with the 
maker whose terms, prices, and de- 
liveries seem best. At no point is there 
any friction between the two depart- 
ments, and neither interferes in any 
way with the other’s true functions. 


The entire staff of the division is 
constantly urged to seek better methods, 
to test new equipment, to try new ideas, 
to watch for cost-cutting opportunities. 
It does not attempt to force its ideas 
on other departments, but it seeks to 
find better ways and inform the other 
departments, and work with them 
toward methods and systems improve- 
ment. 

American Business, February, 1947, 


p. 10:7. 
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Between-Meal Feeding in Offices 


MPLOYEES were permitted to 

obtain between-meal refreshments 
by three out of four companies in a 
sample of 814 firms recently surveyed 
by the National Office Management 
Association. Since more than half the 
companies having a rule against snacks 
said rule-breaking was tolerated, actu- 
ally only one company in nine really 
forbade the practice. 

The practice was most common in 
offices having fewer than 25 employees. 
With this exception, office size had 
relatively little influence. 

Dispensing machines were the most 
common source for obtaining snacks, 
with company-operated eating facilities 
in second place. Snacks were obtained 
at the discretion of the employee in 
most companies. Commercial prices 
were most commonly charged. 

Communications, banking, financial, 
and food manufacturing firms were 
most inclined to permit snacks; trans- 
portation and public utilities companies, 
least inclined. 

Snacks improved morale and in- 
creased efficiency, in the opinion of the 
majority of companies. Only 26 in all 
had made actual surveys or tests. Over 
half the companies, however, could 
point to 10 or more years’ experience 
in substantiating their opinion. 

Portable snack bars were the least 
frequently provided sources of food, 
with less than one in 10 companies 
favoring them. Four in 10 depended 
on dispensing machines; three in 10, 
on company-operated eating facilities. 
Less than two in 10 operated lunch- 
rooms or restaurants. 

Smaller companies reporting were 
more inclined to company-operated eat- 
ing facilities. The frequency of lunch- 
room or restaurant operation increased 
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as the size of the company increased, 
though the dispensing machine retained 
its number one position for all except 
companies with less than 26 employees. 
The number of companies providing 
more than one eating facility was not 
tabulated. 

Over half the firms relied on their 
employees’ discretion in obtaining 
snacks. Discretion, of course, usually 
carried the qualification that abuses 
would be followed by suspension of the 
privilege. Almost half prescribed regu- 
lar rest periods. Separate snack 
periods were reported in only 30 
instances. 

Banking and financial concerns were 
most frequently inclined to leave the 
snack question to the employees’ 
discretion ; communications and trans- 
portation firms, least inclined. Manu- 
facturers were close to the middle, 
with a slight tendency toward employee 
choice. 

Taking sizes into consideration, 
discretionary practices were highest for 
companies of fewer than 25 employees. 
This condition paralleled the situation 
found with companies of from 500 to 
1,000. Companies with over 5,000 
employees found discretionary practices 
least desirable by a proportion only 
slightly higher than that of offices of 
from 26 to 100 employees. 

Where companies provided food, 
commercial prices were charged in 65 
per cent of the instances; 29 per cent 
provided food at cost. Only 6 per cent, 
most notably food manufacturers, pro- 
vided food without charge. 

Only 78 companies paid attention to 
the nutritive values of the food pro- 
vided. The larger the company, the 
greater the tendency to take nutritional 
aspects into consideration. 
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Geographically, Southeast U. S. com- 
panies were most likely to permit 
snacks (four out of five) ; North Cen- 
tral U. S., least likely (less than one 
of two). The Southeast company, on 
the other hand, was least likely to 
tolerate rule-breaking and the North 
Central company most likely. 

Company-operated eating facilities 
were least popular in North Central 
U. S.; grew more popular farther 
west ; were proportionately most popu- 
lar in Canada. Dispensing machines 
were most popular in North Central 





U. S.; least popular in Canada and 
far west U. S. Canada was mog 
partial to regular rest periods fo, 
obtaining snacks; Northeast U. S, 
least partial. In the matter of food 
prices, Canadian companies were most 
prone to provide snacks at cost, while 
companies in North Central states were 
most likely to charge commercial prices, 

From The NOMA Office Customs 
Survey, National Office Management 
Association, Philadelphia, Penna., 1947, 
32 pages. $1.00 to non-members of 
NOMA. 


How Good Is Your Office Layout? 


OR maximum effectiveness in office layout and flow of work, the office floor 

plan and placement of equipment should be subjected to regular scrutiny. Such 
a study will be facilitated by the following checklist, prepared by the Training 
Section of the Terminal Island Naval Shipyard, San Pedro, Calif. : 


work from an adjacent desk? 


So Shee 


together ? 


Does major work flow with a minimum of back-tracking ? 

Has unused equipment been returned to stock? 

Are employees using the same machine grouped together? 

Is transportation distance at a minimum? Does each worker receive his 


Are desks facing the same direction except where two employees work 


Are desks facing the same direction at least two and one-half feet from 


each other? 


Are individuals who receive frequent visitors located near exits? 


6 
7. If employees are back to back, is there at least four feet between chairs? 
8 
9 


. Are employees in front of or at least around their supervisor ? 
10. Are main aisles at least five feet wide; less important aisles, three feet 


wide? 


11. Are employees placed so that they do not face the light? 

12. Is heavy equipment against walls or columns? 

13. Are private offices kept to a minimum? Are you sure railings and con- 
ference or committee rooms could not suffice? 

14. Are private offices so placed that they allow a maximum of light and 
ventilation for adjoining outer offices? 

15. Are employees adjacent to the files or references they use most frequently? 

16. Are employees doing the closest work nearest the light? 

17. Are related units near each other? 

18. Have you considered location of utility outlets, swing of doors, space for 


opening drawers? 





e A MULTIPLE-COMPARTMENT RACK placed immediately behind a type- 
writer provides space for blank forms, for cards from which information is being 
typed, and for completed forms. Device promotes better control of records and a 
more balanced two-handed operation, say those who use it. 
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Rules of Evidence in Labor Arbitration 


HE technical rules of evidence that 

govern a case at law, end-products 
of centuries of tussling in the courts, 
have the dual purpose of insuring a 
higher degree of fairness and honesty 
in testimony than might otherwise pre- 
vail and of providing machinery for 
making proof more effective. Stripped 
of the fog of technicality that surrounds 
them, these rules can be a distinct asset 
to anyone charged with organizing and 
presenting a case in labor arbitration. 
Their effective use as a means for 
determining the best and most persua- 
sive evidence often opens the way to 
presenting a winning case. 

There is usually one best type of 
evidence to prove each point. Direct 
or positive evidence—which goes to the 
heart of the question and proves the 
facts in dispute without requiring the 
arbitrator to make some assumption or 
draw some conclusion of his own to 
help you out—is the most effective 
method by far. 

If direct evidence is not available, 
you may have to rely on circumstantial 
or indirect evidence, which seeks to 
establish a fact by proving other facts, 
which, though true, do-not of them- 
selves conclusively prove your point. 

It is a legal maxim that if you have 
quality in your evidence, you don’t need 
quantity. Many an arbitrator fidgets 
while numerous witnesses say the same 
thing over and over again, creating a 
bad rather than a good impression of 
your case. What you are aiming 
for is “satisfactory” evidence, as the 
lawyer speaks of it, and that pre- 
supposes that you have just the right 
amount of proof to persuade an un- 
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prejudiced arbitrator beyond reason- 
able doubt. 

Your initial step in preparing a case 
for arbitration is to determine how 
much you can assume the arbitrator 
already knows about the type of con- 
troversy involved. In a regular trial, 
the extent of “judicial notice” refers 
to those things a court of law may be 
presumed to accept as true without 
need of proof. The rules governing 
it are part of the technicalities that do 
not plague an arbitration, but the prob- 
lem is much the same. You need to 
know what the “judicial notice” of your 
arbitrator includes. Does he know, for 
example, the comparable pay scales of 
the entire industry, if that issue is in 
point, or must you be prepared to give 
him this information to prove your 
contention? If it is a wage rate dispute, 
does he know the details of your plant’s 
pay scale, and perhaps the technicalities 
of the incentive pay plan? 

The law of evidence contains an 
important doctrine called res ipsa 
loquitur. This refers to occurrences 
that can be shown to have been wholly 
under control of the party accused of 
the wrongdoing, in which case it is 
conclusively presumed that whatever 
went wrong was that party’s responsi- 
bility. In other words, if you want to 
pin the blame on someone, be sure to 
show in your evidence that the situation 
was wholly under his control. 

The doctrine of admissions enters 
the picture when you can show that the 
opposing party made an admission of 
his own error. When you have such 
a tool of evidence in your kit, use it to 
the fullest. 
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Closely related to an admission, of 
course, is a confession by some party 
to your arbitration that he was a 
wrongdoer. But there are rules of 
evidence which state that confessions 
obtained involuntarily cannot be used. 
Though these technical rules do not 
govern arbitration, remember that the 
effect of any confession secured through 
coercion will be lost on the arbitrator. 
Moreover, when you use a confession 
you should offer all of it, not just part. 

Relevancy of evidence means simply 
that the facts you plan to show must 
be the subject matter of your dispute. 
While the rules of evidence do not 
exclude irrelevant matter from arbitra- 
tions as they do from trials, your case 
will be strengthened if you voluntarily 
screen it out. 

Other technical rules of evidence that 
may be applied with profit to an arbi- 
tration seek to ban mere “opinion 
testimony.” Exceptions to these rules 
permit such evidence when it is 
founded on individuals’ instantaneous 
reactions close on the heels of a 
dramatic event which may be presumed 
to have caused them to speak their 
minds accurately as a sort of reflex. 
Also, so-called “experts” are permitted 
to state their opinions, for they are 
supposed to be qualified to do so. 

Hearsay is also a bugaboo of trial 
courts. “State only what you yourself 
heard or saw,” a witness often is cau- 
tioned. In an arbitration, the manifest 
injustice of a statement based on hear- 
say, presented without an opportunity 
for the other side to test its truth by 
cross-examination of the second- or 
third-hand person who made it, often 
prejudices a case. 

An important exception to the hear- 
say rule, however, should be borne in 
mind. Statements made while the act 
in question was going on, or so soon 
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afterward that the mind of the person 
reporting the statement was actively 
influenced by it, are said to be part of 
the res gestae, and proper as evidence, 

If your purpose is to show that acts 
of the opposition led to the incident in 
question, you can present evidence of 
such acts by the opposing party. Bui 
sometimes a party to an arbitration 
tries to point out the guilt of the opposi- 
tion through evidence to the effect that 
after the unhappy incident occurred 
some changes were made or added 
precautions taken. The courts always 
have ruled that this is not proper evi- 
dence, the judges taking the view that 
to accept such testimony as tacit 
admission of guilt might have the bad 
effect of discouraging needed reforms. 
Though no such regulation governs 
arbitrations, the same social purpose 
should rule out such evidence. 

Courts always have respected what 
they call “privileged communications” 
—confidential relations, such as those 
between employer and employee. A 
parallel in arbitration would seem to 
be the communications between a stew- 
ard and his superiors in the union or 
a foreman and his supervisor. 

In presenting written documents, 
emphasize their validity by producing 
authenticating witnesses whenever pos- 
sible. Have someone who knows the 
handwriting or saw the actual signing 
tell the arbitrator about it. This dispels 
any doubts the arbitrator may have. 

The “parol evidence rule” holds that 
a written document which appears to 
be full and complete cannot be varied 
by oral testimony concerning events 
which took place prior to or during its 
execution. The rule was adopted to 
guard against perjury which would 
literally reduce written instruments to 
the proverbial scraps of paper. 

Frequently when the union-company 
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contract is in issue in arbitrations, one 
side or the other explains the back- 
ground of certain clauses, often deliber- 
ately trying to give added meaning to 
the text. It is well to avoid doing this, 
except in instances where the language 
really is ambiguous, or where there 
are circumstances affecting the very 
validity of the entire instrument. 
Finally, there is the matter of burden 
of proof. Authorities on the rules of 


evidence point out that the burden 
always rests on the party initiating the 
action, or in arbitrations, the party de- 
manding the arbitration. “The burden 
of proceeding with the evidence” may 
shift from one side to the other as the 
hearing progresses, but the burden of 
proof itself rests upon the aggressor 
party. 

By Joun F. S—empower. Industrial 
Relations, February, 1947, p. 16:5. 


Company Policies on Employee Expense Accounts 


| gy cose maggie results of a survey by the California Personnel Management 
Association on employee expense accounts (other than those of salesmen) 
indicate that most companies usually pay for the actual costs of dinners, hotel 
expenses, and incidentals, etc., rather than provide flat allowances. 

Of 75 companies reporting their policies for trips not requiring overnight 
absence, 61 pay actual cost of lunches taken outside of the home city; 63 pay 
for actual costs of employees’ dinners on such trips. 

On trips requiring overnight absence, 65 of the 75 reporting reimburse em- 








ployees for the use of their own vehicles on the basis of mileage covered; the 
remainder pay amounts comparable to the railroad fare for the same distance. 
Of 75 companies reporting, 60 per cent allow employees to travel in roomettes or 
compartments, though eight of these specified that such allowances are made to 
management members only; 13 allow standard pullman and berth only; 2 provide 
for roomettes only. Of 78 companies reporting their policies on air travel, 60 
indicated that it was permitted (and of these, four indicated that air travel is 
“preferred” ) ; in two companies air travel is not permitted; in one company, it 
is “never used”; 13 companies use planes only when unusual conditions justify 
the extra expense; in 2 companies air travel is reserved to management only. 

Of the 74 companies reporting their policies regarding hotel expenses, 67 
indicated that they reimburse employees for the actual outlay involved; one com- 
pany pays $4.40 for rooms in New York and Chicago, $3.50 elsewhere; two com- 
panies pay $20.00 per day for all expenses; one each cover all expenses with 
allowances of $15.00, $12.00 and $6.00 per day. 

The survey also examined management policies regarding membership in busi- 
ness and professional organizations. Of 77 companies reporting, two do not pay 
such fees; one pays half the cost; the rest pay the full expense. However, all 
but one of the 77 pay all the costs of dinners, luncheons, and transportation 
connected with attendance at business and professional conferences. 


“The Management Book’’ 


T the Budd Company, Philadelphia, Penna., new supervisors receive a copy 

of The Management Book. This is a large, leatherbound volume, embellished 
with gold lettering. It contains a complete roster of the organizational line-up— 
executive, staff, and line supervision. 

The book visualizes the over-all management organization. In addition, it 
creates a goal: When a supervisor becomes a member of management, his name 
and rank are recorded in the book. This is considered a real achievement and 


mark of distinction. ; 
—Management Information 3/24/47 
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Contract Provisions for Holidays and Week-End Work 


HE importance the American peo- 
ple attach to their holidays is 
reflected in the fact that nearly all 
union agreements have some provision 
relating to holiday observance. The 
number and type of holidays observed 
are determined by national and local 
practice, religious and racial considera- 
tions, and the relative bargaining 
strength of unions and employers. The 
number varies considerably—six being 
most often specified. 
Agreements occasionally provide that 
all national and state holidays will be 
observed : 


The following holidays are to be ob- 
served: New Year’s Day, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Armistice Day, and Christ- 
mas Day, or any other day declared a 
legal holiday by the United States Gov- 
ernment, or any holidays observed by the 
State of Illinois, with no work on Labor 
Day. When holidays fall on Sunday, the 
following Monday shall be observed. 


In some clauses, as in the two that 
follow, racial and religious interests 
are provided for: 


The following days shall be recognized 
as holidays: New Year’s Day, Independ- 
ence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day, and San Jacinto Day (for 
white employees) and Emancipation Day 
(for Negro employees). 


Religious holidays may be observed by 
the Union members. Such religious holi- 
days and any other day on which the store 
is closed, except Sundays and holidays, 
shall be counted as the Union member’s 
day off. 

The question of pay for holidays not 
worked is a major issue. In the past, 
the prevailing practice regarding holi- 
days for production workers was -to 
allow time off without pay on such 
days, but in recent years the trend has 
been toward granting pay for holidays 
not worked. A compromise arrange- 
ment found in a considerable number 
of agreements grants pay for some of 
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the major holidays and allows the 
observance of additional holidays with- 
out pay: 

No employees shall be permitted to 
work on the following legal holidays : 
namely, New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Co- 
lumbus Day, Election Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas. 

Employees shall receive pay for the 
above mentioned legal holidays, except 
that Lincoln’s Birthday and Washington's 
Birthday shall not be paid for. 


In some cases, agreements list holi- 
days to be observed without specifying 
whether employees not working on 
those holidays will or will not be paid. 
Regardless of whether the holiday is 
to be paid or unpaid, the agreement 
should be clearly drafted to cover the 
issue, thereby averting any disputes on 
this question. 

A relatively few agreements allow 
paid holidays to part-time and seasonal 
employees, while other agreements 
exclude such workers: 

A part-time Union member, who is 
scheduled to work twenty hours or more 
per week, is to be paid an additional aver- 
age day’s pay in any week in which the 
store is closed because of a legal holiday, 
regardless of whether or not the legal 
holiday falls on a Union member’s regu- 
larly scheduled work day. 

Premium rates are usually paid for 
work on holidays. This makes the 
question of when the holiday begins 
and ends an important one. To prevent 
misunderstandings, agreements some- 
times specify the hours which mark the 
time limits of the holiday: 

There shall be six (6) holidays per 
year; namely, New Year’s Day, Easter 
Monday, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 
The arrangement regarding holidays will 
be as follows: The holiday will officially 


begin at 11:00 P. M. and end twenty-four 
(24) hours later. 


To provide special rewards for 
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holiday work and to discourage the 
scheduling of work on holidays, most 
agreements require the payment of 
enalty rates for such work, Time and 
one-half is the rate most commonly 
specified, though a considerable number 
of agreements require double time. 

In the case of agreements which 
allow pay for holidays not worked, the 
penalty rate for holiday work is usually 
higher than that specified by agree- 
ments providing for unpaid holidays. 
Most of the former agreements specify 
the payment of at least double time 
when employees are required to work 
on holidays; and in a considerable 
number of agreements, the rate of pay- 
ment is two-and-one-half or three times 
the regular rate. Some agreements 
designate one penalty rate for the first 
eight hours worked on a holiday and 
a higher rate for additional hours 
worked. 

In a few cases, work on major 
holidays is paid for at double time, 
while only time and one-half is allowed 
for work on less important holidays. 
Also, in rare cases, the employer is 
given the option of paying a premium 
rate or granting compensatory time off 
within a specified period after the 
holiday. 

Provision designed to discourage the 
extension of work over the week-end 
is often found in union agreements. 
This usually takes the form of a penalty 
rate for week-end work: 


Employees regularly scheduled to work 
Monday through Friday shall be paid time 
and one-half for work performed on 
Saturday and double time for work per- 
formed on Sunday. 


Some agreements make no reference 
to Saturday and Sunday work as such, 
but require penalty rates for the sixth 
and seventh days, respectively, of the 
employee’s workweek: 
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An employee shall be paid at one and 
one-half times his regular basic rate for 
all work performed by him on the sixth 
consecutive day worked by him in a work- 
week, and at double his regular basic rate 
for all work performed by him on the 
seventh consecutive day worked by him in 
a workweek. For purposes of this Sec- 
tion, “day” shall be interpreted to mean a 
calendar day. 

Some agreements prohibit Saturday 
and Sunday work altogether. Others 
require the employer to avoid schedul- 
ing week-end work as much as possible. 
In some cases, no work can be done 
on Saturdays and Sundays except with 
the permission of the union: 

Work on Saturdays, Sundays, or holi- 
days shall not be permitted except in the 
case of emergency and with the permis- 
sion of the Union. The Union shall be 
sole judge of the existence of an emer- 
gency. 

Certain types of employees, such as 
plant protection and maintenance em- 
ployees, who regularly work on week- 
ends, ordinarily receive no extra com- 
pensation for such work. 

Employees whose regular shift assign- 
ment requires them to work on Sunday 
shall receive straight time pay for their 
regular Sunday hours, and another day 
shall be assigned as their regular day off 
and double time shall be paid for all time 
worked on that day. 


Few agreements have special pro- 
visions regarding continuous-process 
workers whose regular schedule in- 
cludes week-ends; but rotation of 
shifts is common in the case of such 
workers, and Saturdays and Sundays 
are thereby distributed with some regu- 
larity among all employees: 

Employees working in process occupa- 
tions who are scheduled to work on Satur- 
days and Sundays shall work these days 
at straight time, provided these days are 
not the sixth or seventh work days in the 
workweek, in which case prescribed over- 
time rates shall be paid. 

Occasionally the question arises as to 
what constitutes regularly scheduled 
Sunday work for which no premium 
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rate is to be paid. A few agreements 
have provisions defining such work: 
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Regularly scheduled Sunday jobs are 
not subject to time and one-half (1%) 
payment. When work is scheduled far 
four (4) or more consecutive Sundays, 
it will be considered a regularly scheduled 
Sunday job. Employees will receive one 





and one-half (1%) times their r 
rate for Sunday work which is not eae 
larly scheduled. 


From Holidays and Week-End 
Work, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


U. S. Department of Labor, December, 
1946. 27 pages. 


Bonus, Profit Sharing, and Employee Welfare Plans 


Mill & Factory survey, made among all types and sizes of manufacturing 
companies, recently sought to determine how widespread in industry are 
profit sharing, group insurance, and other employee welfare plans for production 


workers. 
The survey showed that: 


respondents. 


ae - fee 


Profit sharing plans are provided by 19 per cent of the respondents. 
Bonus plans are provided by 35 per cent of the respondents. 

. Over half, or 56 per cent of the respondents, state that they have some 
sort of welfare or sickness pay plan for employees. 

Employee hospitalization plans are provided by 78 per cent of the 


Group insurance plans are provided by 78 per cent. 
A pension plan is provided by 36 per cent of the respondents. 


—Mill & Factory 4/47 


Films on Employee Selection Available on Loan 


A SERIES of four film strips with recorded narration, prepared by the War 
Department, show how Uncle Sam did the enormous job of selection of 
civilian personnel for a wide range of positions in War Department installations 


throughout the country. 


The first three film strips deal with the preparation of an actual examination 
for a particular job, and describe in detail the job analysis, the determination 
of essential personal characteristics for doing the work, and the development, 
administration and validation of the examination. The fourth film strip 
describes in general terms the use of such examining techniques as the biographical 
information blank, oral examination, standard interview, written tests, perform- 
ance tests, and reference schedules. It deals with both proficiency and aptitude 
tests and shows their applicability to different types of jobs. The length of 


each film is approximately 15 minutes. 


These film strips, entitled Examining Personnel for Civilian Employment, 
may be borrowed for industrial use. For information, write Research Section, 
Civilidn Personnel Division, War Department, Washington 25, D. C. 





e TO BOOST EMPLOYEE MORALE and, incidentally, enable more workers 
to attend company-sponsored recreational and educational programs, the Schenec- 
tady branch of General Electric has set up a special “baby sitters” bureau. 

The function of the bureau is to bring together volunteer GE employees who 
are interested in making extra pin money while they sew, study, etc., and GE 
parents in the mood for a night off. Standard rate is 35 cents an hour, plus safe 
transportation home at the end of the “shift.” 


—Modern Industry 2/15/47 
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Reconversion in Industrial Relations* 


MERICAN management has done 
a creditable job of physical recon- 
version in the plant—much better than 
many persons in high places had 
thought possible. In the period since 
V-J Day, civilian employment has at- 
tained an all-time peak. On the other 
hand, when the wartime gains and 
losses in industrial relations are bal- 
anced, the result is a net loss from the 
viewpoint of management. Reconver- 
sion in this area of human relationships, 
which is infinitely more difficult than 
the engineering project of physical re- 
conversion, remains to be accomplished. 
Fortunately, there is promise of some 
years of high-level production, employ- 
ment, and profits, a prospect that should 
enable top management to concentrate 
largely on much needed readjustment 
in industrial relations. For many com- 
panies this will require changes in man- 
agement’s attitudes and policies and 
prompt attention to certain immediate 
problems. The main features of pro- 
posed policy are here summarized : 


1. Seek through the concerted action 
of industry to influence legislation in 
such directions as the following: 

a. Tax policy that will permit the 
keeping of net executive compensation 
at levels sufficient to induce and main- 
tain the effective supply of executive 
talent, 

b. Tax policy that will promote job- 
creating investment, 

c. Tax policy that will encourage 
the establishment and liberalization of 
company benefit plans, _ 

d. Reasonable extension of govern- 
mental social security programs, 





e. Development of a balanced na- 
tional collective bargaining policy. 

2. Take advantage of the favorable 
business conditions of the next few 
years to develop wage and price policies 
designed to facilitate maximum pro- 
duction and thus promote business ex- 
pansion and a higher standard of living 
and assure the continuance of the free 
enterprise system. 

3. Try to restore management con- 
fidence and controls by: 

a. Directing contacts among all ele- 
ments of the management and super- 
visory forces toward increasing the 
confidence of the management organiza- 
tion in its ability to effect improvement 
in employer-employee relationships and 
to enlist employee cooperation in fur- 
thering the progress of the enterprise, 

b. Insisting upon the company’s 
right to act without union interference 
on matters subject solely to managerial 
judgment, such as the organization and 
size of the working force, the methods 
through which the company’s work will 
be accomplished, and the application of 
reasonable standards of employee con- 
duct and performance, 

c. Exercising initiative in the deter- 
mination of employee relations policies 
and means for effecting them, on the 
primary basis of the needs and require- 
ments of the company and its em- 
ployees, while observing the require- 
ments of all pertinent governmental 
controls, 

d. Recognizing and acting upon the 
principle that basic problems in em- 
ployee relations require decisive, realis- 
tic action, and are not subject indefi- 


*A summary of policies proposed in a monograph of the same title by Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. 


Couper. 


1 Published by Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New ; 
designed as an aid to management in the industrial relations phase of reconversion. 


York (72 pages; $1.75), this study is 
It highlights the 


probable developments in industrial relations in the next few years, in relation to current economic trends 
and the position and policies of government, labor, and management. 
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nitely to temporizing or postponement. 

4. See that top management dis- 
charges the following responsibilities : 

a. Re-examining the industrial rela- 
tions policy of the company and; if 
necessary, restating and translating it 
into a program of action designed to 
enlist employee cooperation in working 
toward higher-level production and em- 
ployment, 

b. Evaluating proposed changes in 
industrial relations policy and practice 
in terms of their long-term contribution 
to the well-being of the enterprise, 

c. Deciding each issue—however ex- 
pedient it may appear to make imme- 
diate concessions to employee demands 
—on the basis of the eventual effect 
upon the company’s industrial relations 
program as a whole, 

d. Analyzing the pertinent factors 
in each decision on any significant mat- 
ter of industrial relations, recognizing 
the serious element of risk involved, 
delineating the alternative courses of 
action, weighing the prospective gains 
and losses in each course, and applying 
the indicated decision promptly. 

5. Note the extent to which man- 
agement has drifted or been forced off 
its course of established industrial rela- 
tions policy, through collective bargain- 
ing or otherwise, and seek in any future 
union negotiations to secure agreements 
that will correct these deviations. 

6. Use all the techniques of consul- 
tative or collaborative management to 
enlist employee support for the indus- 

‘trial relations program. 

7. Keep the welfare of the individual 
employee as the central objective of 
industrial relations policy, despite the 
present tendencies to subjugate the in- 
dividual to the group. 

8. See to it that the performance 
and potential of the members of the 
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industrial relations and related staffs 
are analyzed, key members are shifted 
to what now seem to be the places for 
which they are best adapted, and indus- 
trial relations administration costs are 
reduced as overexpansion during the 
war and functional analysis may indi- 
cate. 

9. Insure the effectiveness of the in- 
dustrial relations organization in the 
administration, development, and revi- 
sion of policy, by a process of audit and 
review. 

10. Direct the industrial relations 
staff to reexamine policy, procedure, 
and practice and to submit proposed 
revisions along the lines suggested 
hereafter to recover ground lost during 
the war and to initiate the steps neces- 
sary to maintain continuing progress 
in industrial relations. 

11. Eliminate any bypassing of fore- 
men and other supervisors by the indus- 
trial relations staff that developed dur- 
ing the war when many foremen were 
inexperienced and overworked, and re- 
establish the authority of line officials. 

12. Take steps to increase the fore- 
men’s sense of identity with the man- 
agement group and to rectify differen- 
tials in pay and conditions as between 
foremen and the employees they super- 
vise. 

13. Develop policies for the remu- 
neration and treatment of professional 
and technical employees that properly 
reflect the importance of their contribu- 
tion to the enterprise. 

14. Repair any damage to discipline 
policy and control that may have oc- 
curred during the war. 

15. Replace the wartime emphasis 
on recruiting any available employees 
by a policy and selection procedure de- 
signed to secure employees better suited 
to job requirements—and, so far as 
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practicable, of greater adaptability— 
capable of contributing to an increase 
in production and interested in career 
employment. 

16. Tighten the procedure, which 
was relaxed during the war when large 
numbers of temporary workers were 
employed, for discovering the potential 
of employees and assigning and advanc- 
ing them as opportunity offers. Where- 
ever possible, establish a procedure 
whereby in filling a given job all quali- 
fied employees in all locations of the 
company will be considered. 

17. Reshape the training procedure, 
altered during the war to train em- 
ployees in a narrow range of skill, to 
broaden skill and versatility and fit 
employees for higher jobs. 

18. Examine such employee services 
as counseling, transportation, and car 
parking accommodation, to determine 
whether or not they have been over- 
expanded. 

19. Check the administration of 
policy for the reemployment of veterans 
and the medical care being provided 
for them. 

20. Plan the elimination of over- 
time and the regularizing of employ- 
ment insofar as possible. 

21. Give thought to the provision of 
a greater measure of social security 
for employees, with special regard to 
unemployment, in view of the prospect 
of some years of business prosperity, 
reduction in corporation and personal 
income taxes, the habit of saving 
acquired by many employees during 
the war, and the probability of business 
recession when the present abnormal 
demand has been satisfied. 

22. Seek to restore the relationship 
between compensation and perform- 
ance by resistance to anything savoring 
of automatic wage progression. 
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23. After the present cycle of wage 
adjustments has run its course, estab- 
lish a policy of no further increases 
beyond the limits now being set, except 
as justified by higher living costs and 
increased productivity. Negotiate on 
this basis and seek to divert the money 
that would otherwise be spent on in- 
creased wages into employee security 
programs. 


24. Prepare for the next union 
negotiations, looking to contract revi- 
sion as necessary to eliminate intru- 
sions on management functions and 
provisions that hamper production or 
preclude recognition of employees on 
the basis of job performance, and seek 
to renegotiate agreements to protect 
and, where necessary, recover manage- 
ment’s right to manage. 


25. Bend every effort to make col- 
lective bargaining work in order to 
minimize the need for government 
intervention. 

26. Avoid and, if already estab- 
lished, renegotiate union security pro- 
visions that restrict management’s right 
to select and recognize employees on 
the basis of efficiency ; counter demands 
for union security with demands for 
company security. 

27. Reject or renegotiate on the 
following bases seniority provisions 
that would impair management effec- 
tiveness : 

a. In plants where seniority provi- 
sions do not apply, make certain that 
merit is the principal determinant of 
employee preferment and that favor- 
itism is eliminated, 

b. As deemed advisable, accept 
plant-wide, departmental, or occupa- 
tional seniority as the nature of the 
operations may determine, 

c. Restrict the application of the 
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seniority principle to layoff and rehir- 
ing, 

d. Counter demands for  super- 
seniority for union representatives by 
insisting that downgraded supervisors 
shall maintain their seniority status, 

e. Insist on flexibility in the appli- 
cation of the seniority principle through 
occupational qualification and provision 
that, in case of layoff, management in 
its discretion may retain, within stated 
limits, employees regarded as essential, 

f. In enterprises with a high degree 
of employment stability, consider the 
practicability of offering some guar- 
antee of employment as a counter to 
union demands for objectionable senior- 





ity provisions or as a basis for nego- 
tiating such provisions out of existing 
agreements. 

28. Enter into company-wide or 
industry-wide bargaining only as neces- 
sary and with extreme caution. 


29. Avoid the necessity of spot deci- 
sions about possible courses of action 
in strike situations, by formulating a 
flexible policy in advance on such 
matters as the extent to which efforts 
will be made to continue operations, 
the payment of wages to non-striking 
employees prevented from working, 
and the presentation of management’s 
case to employees and the public. 


Training the Plant Correspondent 


HE one element that keeps com- 

pany publication editing in low 
esteem is the personal chit-chat gossip 
item which originates, by the hundreds 
of thousands, in industrial plants 
throughout the country. The gossip 
item is the trade mark of the employee 
publication—and a sorry one it is. 

In 1946, for the first time, a reason- 
ably large-scale effort was discernible 
to elevate the station of the plant cor- 
respondent, in order to improve his 
product. When news in plants takes 
the place of gossip in plants, employee 
publications will have started to serve 
a genuine purpose. 

Annual get-togethers of editors in 
large companies are common enough; 
get-togethers of editors with their plant 
correspondents are becoming more fre- 
quent. These pow-wows (a resultful 
gathering is held yearly for plant cor- 
respondents of International Harvester 
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Company) enable plant correspondents 
(variously called plant editors, asso- 
ciate editors) to iron out puzzling prob- 
lems, to get the pitch of the editor’s 
thinking, to return to their respective 
plant locations informed and _ stimu- 
lated. The trips also represent a re- 
ward for which personal satisfaction is 
often the only wage. 

By far the most progressive step with 
respect to plant correspondents has re- 
cently been taken by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, which is com- 
pletely overhauling its employee publi- 
cation. Soon to start production of a 
large (Life-size) picture tabloid maga- 
zine with divisional inserts for local 
news, the firm will sponsor a four-day 
editorial training course for its plant 
correspondents, with all expenses paid. 

Here correspondents will be taught 
what makes news and what doesn’t; 
how to unearth and prepare copy ; how 
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to get photographs. Correspondents 
will take daily tests, wind up with a 
final examination, have an opportunity 
to ask all the questions they wish. 
Company representatives, as well as 
executive editors, will be on the job. 

What makes the training course new 
and significant is the fact that it is to 
be co-sponsored by the Medill School 
of Journalism—which is far out in 
front in the field of company journalism 
—at Northwestern University in Chi- 
cago and will be given on North- 
western’s downtown campus. 

Other organizations that have better- 
than-average programs for training 
editors and correspondents are: Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey) ; E. I. 
duPont de Nemours and Company ; 
Ford Motor Company (a streamlined 
new plant publication program is cur- 
rently being put into effect) ; and Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Many companies provide manuals or 
guides for plant correspondents. In 


these the editor undertakes to issue, in 
newspaper “style book” form, the in- 
formation the plant correspondent re- 
quires to do his job properly. Good 
examples of manuals for correspond- 
ents are those of: Western Electric 
Company, Johns- Manville Corporation, 
American Airlines, Inc. 

The question of compensation for 
plant correspondents continues to arise. 
As a rule correspondents are not paid— 
they either do the work after hours on 
their own time, or time off is given 
them during working hours for gather- 
ing news. One picture tabloid editor, 
who pays nominal sums for stories plus 
pictures, says the results are much 
better than if no payment were made. 
An added advantage of having paid cor- 
respondents is that it puts the editor 
in a better position to be the judge of 
what’s used—he is not compelled to ac- 
cept material not suited to publication. 

The Score (Newcomb & Sammons, 
Chicago). 


Supervisory Standards 


T Beech Aircraft Corporation, supervisors are eligible to draw for prizes 

if their departments meet certain inspection standards. 

Departments are judged on the following points: housekeeping, methods of 
work, accidents, wearing apparel (safety shoes, jewelry, loose hair, sleeves, neck- 


ties), and safety instruction. 


The possible score for all these points is 100. Supervisors of departments 
scoring 75 or more compete for the prizes offered by the company after periodic 


inspections are made. 


—Management Information 4/14/47 





e SINCE JULY 1, 1946, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. has hired 174 
new people introduced by employees who received $5 when each new employee was 
engaged and $10 more after three months of service. This program has substantially 
increased the number of applicants introduced by employees; in fact, it is now the 
most productive single source of recruitment. Furthermore, the caliber of the new 
employees thus hired appears to be above the average of applicants from other 


sources, 


—Notes and Quotes (Connecticut General Life Insurance Company) 4/47 
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Closed Shop—Off the Record 


HAT most controversial of all labor issues—the closed shop—has become one 


of management’s major problems. From the management standpoint, how does 
the closed shop work in practice? 

Business Week asked the man who has one—on the assumption that employers 
who are parties to union-security contracts are in the best position to know. Its 
correspondents interviewed over 50 business men, more than half of whom were 
manufacturers in lines ranging from aircraft to razor blades. The rest were 
scattered through the food processing, transport, distribution, publishing, construc- 
tion, and extractive industries. The number of workers these executives jointly 
employ runs well into seven figures. All had one thing in common and were 
selected by the correspondents because of that fact: Their union contract bound 
them to maintenance of membership, a union shop, or a closed shop. 

Results of the survey: 57 per cent want union security eliminated; but an 
impressive 43 per cent dissent from the prevailing view. Several among the 
majority acknowledge some benefits but are still against union security “in principle.” 

Employers who have had it longest find the most advantages in it. It is believed 
by 59 per cent that union security cannot be eliminated by legislation. Their 
opinion is that an anti-closed-shop law would prove unenforceable. Many of them 
see it as an undesirable move. Forty per cent believe elimination of union security 
would have no effect on their labor relations. Among the others, 58 per cent 
= the net effect on management of the elimination of such security would be 

vad. 

Of those who think union security has made a difference in the amount of their 
labor difficulties, 52 per cent report it has reduced them. And 66 per cent of those 
who can see some effect think the contracts have meant less friction and more 
stability in the shop. 

The following are some of the most common advantages employers have found 
in union security: 

“It has stopped organizing drives by other unions, where before we were 
involved in jurisdictional disputes.” 

“Tt gives us a pool of skilled workers from which we can hire.’ 

“Tt has centralized control over employee relations, because we are able now 
to deal with all our employees as a unit.” 

“Tt has made labor costs uniform throughout our industry, thus putting an 
additional incentive on efficient operation.” 

“Cut-throat wage competition has been eliminated.” 

Seven states—Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Arizona, Florida, South Dakota, 
and Nebraska—in which 4.7 per cent of the nation’s manufacturing employees work, 
have thus far outlawed the closed shop. Bills that are before legislatures, or that 
have been prepared, in 24 other states may add these states to that list. In only 
13 states is it reasonably certain that the closed-shop issue will not be presented to 
legislators before the year is out. But constitutionality of the existing laws has 
not been finally decided—and enforcement meanwhile is meager. It will take a 
U. S. Supreme Court decision either to stop the movement in the states, or to 
bring some practical effect out of the state legislation already passed. 

—Business Week 3/8/47 





e THE YEAR 1946 saw an increase over ’45 of 10,756 apprenticeship programs 
throughout American industry, bringing the total—area-wide and individual—to an 
all-time high of 16,574, or nearly three times the number in operation at the end 
of 1945. During 1946 there was a gain of 48,125 more establishments participating 


in programs—from 30,628 to 78,753, or more than two and one-half times the 
1945 figure, 
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Production Management 


Incentive Plan Includes Supervisors 


UCH success has been achieved in 

raising productivity and general 
manufacturing efficiency, as well as in 
increasing employees’ incomes, by oper- 
ation of a wage-incentive program at 
the Reed-Prentice Corporation, Wor- 
cester, Mass. The program, in opera- 
tion several years, is based primarily 
on the so-called “point system.” 

Under this plan, the company pays 
a guaranteed base rate—the average for 
the Worcester district. Machine oper- 
ators who exceed the base rate receive 
in added pay 100 per cent of the 
premium, The supervisory force is 
included in the plan. 

The point plan is based on estimates 
from standard data, along with actual 
time and motion study by time-study 
men. The “point,” unit of work mea- 
surement, represents work done during 
one minute by an average man at a 
normal rate. The point value of each 
operation in manufacture of a part is 
derived by time study. 

All time studies of all operations 
hence are reduced to a common factor 
of a point a minute, or a 60-point hour. 
Points are evaluated by a premium rate 
per point arrived at by job evaluation. 

This incentive plan for direct labor 
is supplemented by an arrangement 
whereby shop foremen participate. The 
unit of measure is a so-called “super- 
vision point-hour.” This point-hour is 
based on each and every point produced 
by the foreman’s departmental direct 
help. When a foreman keeps his 
operators’ points up, produces points 
himself, and keeps his departmental 
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costs down, he aids his own premium. 
The foreman’s premium possibilities 
are as great as, but no better than, the 
points produced by his direct operators. 

Rejection, salvage, and lost time are 
“costed out” against the foreman, 
whose point-hour is reduced accord- 
ingly. Foremen are penalized for all 
operators not producing at a 60-point 
hour or better. No foreman can earn 
a premium until his operators have 
reached a degree of efficiency and pro- 
ductivity which puts them on a 
premium basis. 

Once a rate is studied and published 
as permanent, no change is made unless 
the method of work, material, or tools 
are changed. As rates are set on a fair 
and reasonable basis, no trouble or 
controversy has arisen over this rule. 
Operators’ delays are paid for at the 
day rate, because no allowance is made 
in the rates for delays other than the 
personal rest factor. This procedure 
has held delays to a minimum. 

Operators temporarily sent out of 
their own departments because of lack 
of work or machine breakdowns re- 
ceive their average point-hour based on 
the previous four weeks’ performance 
for the points they produce. The hours 
remaining, after prorating the time 
against the points produced, are charged 
against the cause of the transfer and 
are paid for on a day-rate basis against 
the operators’ home department. 

Average is paid for work classified 
as eligible for payment of average in 
the following table if a rate has not 
been set on it: 
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Work Pam AVERAGE WITH 
FOREMAN’sS APPROVAL 


Making new tools for the toolroom; 
repairing work on _ salvage order 
caused by another operator; instruct- 
ing new operator ; experimental work; 
repairing old jigs; regular production 
not rated. 


Joss Paw AVERAGE WITH SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S AUTHORIZATION 


Setting and adjusting special tools; 
hard castings, welds and sand; ma- 
chine in poor repair (proper speed and 
accuracy not available) ; making new 
tools for own job; trouble with tools 
and fixtures; learning new jobs (de- 
partmental transfer—entirely new type 
of machine or work). 


Day-RatE Work For WHICH 
On ty Base Rate Is Paw 
Waiting for work; waiting for tools 
to be sharpened; waiting for machine 
to be repaired; waiting for inspector 
or foreman; waiting for crane; sharp- 
ening and resetting of tools; looking 
for tools, bolts, straps, jigs, etc. ; help- 
ing repairman repair own machine; 
helping because of illness or injury; 
special work because of illness or in- 
jury; rearrangement; cleaning ; hospi- 
tal time; repairing own work on 
salvage; working in a daywork de- 
partment because of lack of work in 
own department; learning to run 

similar machine of similar type. 

The point value is used not only to 
measure performance of direct-labor 
employees and to pay them premiums, 
but also to establish standard costs and 
to set up load charts and other aids in 
scheduling production. The point-hour 
serves other purposes too: It is em- 
ployed as a basis for upgrading or 
reassignment of jobs, and it gives a fair 
measure of the production of one oper- 
ator as against another, and of one 
group of operators compared with 
another group. 

The standard labor cost of a point 
in a department is determined by 
dividing the average base rate of the 
department by 60, because standard 
production per hour is 60 points. With 
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the cost per point known, a standard 
labor cost for a part, unit, or machine 
is arrived at by totalling the points of 
all the operations and multiplying by 
the cost of a point. The actual labor 
cost of a point is found by dividing 
the total labor payroll in a department 
by the points produced for it. 

Over-all efficiency of a department is 
determined by comparing the standard 
cost per point with the actual cost per 
point. Standard point values for indi- 
vidual operations are tabulated to give 
production requirements for entire 
products, departments, or individual 
machines within departments. Figures 
obtained from the operations sheets 
should be tempered by taking into 
account the point-hours of the depart- 
ment. 

The management prepares a weekly 
analysis sheet which breaks down all 
shop time into direct and indirect labor 
and further classifies the time into 
waiting, bad work, supervision, and 
maintenance. This analysis furnishes 
the management and the foremen with 
an immediate and continuous analysis 
of shop conditions. It is an excellent 
barometer of departmental productivity 
for planning purposes. 

One of the reasons the point system 
is so successful at Reed-Prentice is that 
prompt and intelligent action by the 
management keeps it up-to-date. The 
system is not so rigid that it cannot be 
adjusted. 

By means of the incentive plan, em- 
ployees on direct labor jobs increase 
substantially their own earnings, those 
of their supervisors, and those of the 
company. The increase in efficiency 
makes for better use of available 
machines and allows service depart- 
ments to spread their facilities over a 
greater amount of direct labor. 

American Machinist, April 10, 1947, 
p. 130:2. 
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Extending Wage Incentives to Jobs 
Which Cannot Be Accurately Measured 


NDER some circumstances, 100 per 
cent incentive coverage for the em- 
ployees of a productive organization is 
imperative; under others, it becomes 
sheerest folly. Where is the borderline 
that separates the feasible from the 
dangerous ? 

The wise management applies direct 
incentives where work can be directly 
measured, indirect incentives where 
there is a measurable correlation be- 
tween the output of the direct workers 
and the physical efforts of the indirect 
workers, and merit rating increases for 
all others whose work merits higher 
wages than the basic occupational rates 
afford. 

The practical values of complete cov- 
erage for the indirect labor occupations 
merit management’s constructive analy- 
sis and should never be rejected until 
they have been scrutinized from all 
angles. Frequently the increased pro- 
ductivity due to successful installation 
of wage incentives for direct workers 
creates circumstances that render in- 
direct incentives essential. Further- 
more, indirect incentives answer the 
natural expectations of the service em- 
ployees, who feel they should have 
extra-earnings opportunities when they 
see a new direct plan being installed. 
These workers maintain, and rightly, 
that their own workloads have been 
sharply increased. They put no stock 
in management’s claim that their work 
does not lend itself to time-studied 
measurement. They want a bonus, not 
ahandout. They want a plan that com- 
pensates and rewards. 

In most cases, the controls provided 
by indirect plans make the plans self- 
financing. They afford a sound means 
of holding indirect labor hours to pre- 
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determined costs or budgets, while still 
assuring the full measure of service 
necessary to maintain high produc- 
tivity. 

The indirect incentive plan should 
serve definite purposes and should meet 
certain objectives. It should be de- 
signed to: (1) measure and control 
the departmental and plant indirect 
labor; (2) provide the basis for pre- 
mium rewards for greater output by 
indirect employees; (3) accomplish 
directly a reduction in unit costs of in- 
direct labor and indirectly, of direct 
labor; (4) assure and safeguard ade- 
quate service to the direct production 
employees; (5) develop and preserve 
cooperative teamwork among all em- 
ployees. 

A plan that accomplishes this fivefold 
goal must be carefully drawn. Of ne- 
cessity, it should be tailor-made to meet 
the situation at hand but must always 
incorporate certain basic principles: 


1. Any measurement for the computa- 
tion of indirect hours allowed must be 
clearly defined, workable, and under- 
standable. 

2. Provisions must be included to 
carry the plan into and through all pre- 
dictable ranges of production volume. 

3. Revisions to the bases for standards 
computation must be made as needed to 
keep pace with new or non-applicable 
conditions. 

4. The application should be made on 
a direct basis, whenever the standards can 
be established to measure directly the 
work of an indirect group. 

5. When standards cannot be so estab- 
lished, the credit for work performance 
must be on an indirect or complementary 
basis. 

6. The opportunity for premium earn- 
ings must be clear-cut and tangible and 
the computation of bonus earned, rela- 
tively simple and understandable. 

7. The indirect incentive plans should 
attain as near to 100 per cent coverage 
of the indirect groups as is compatible 
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with the principles of measurement by 
standards and rewards for better-than- 
standard performance. 

8. Computations of bonuses should be 
on a weekly rather than daily basis be- 
cause indirect standards cannot be so 
finely drawn as those for direct workers. 
The nature and requirements of in- 

direct work are such that indirect 
workers are not often called upon to 
exert the normal maximum effort direct 
workers must exert to earn a normal 
maximum bonus. Thus the premium 
opportunity for indirect workers should 
range between 50 and 100 per cent of 
the direct, as is determined by a factual 
comparison of effort requirements. 
Sixty or 75 per cent of direct premiums 
have been found to be fair and ade- 
quate. 


The normal premium opportunity of 
the complementary type of plans should 
be an arithmetical function of the aver- 
age premium percentage earned by the 
direct workers whom the indirect group 
serves. These functional allowances 
(whether they be 50, 60, 80, or 100 per 
cent) should, in turn, be modified 
downward whenever the total indirect 
hours of the group exceed the standard 
or budgeted allowance. 


Thus, if the functional allowance is 
75 per cent and the average direct bonus 
is 24 per cent, the indirect group would 
earn 18 per cent or less, depending on 
whether they met or ran over the in- 
direct hours allowed. Even though the 
indirect hours might be held below the 
budgeted allowance, the group would 
not be paid a bonus of more than 75 per 
cent of the direct. 

Indirect bonuses should be paid only 
for increased work output on the part 
of the recipients. No donations should 
be afforded by such plans. Each in- 
direct participant should earn his bonus 
and should not be handed one merely 
because his fellow workers are sharing 
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in bonuses earned. Thus a comple- 
mentary indirect plan should include 
only those indirect employees who s0 
serve the direct worker that they help 
him in attaining greater production per 
man-hour. 

Within a department, indirect work- 
ers who serve either designated produc- 
tion lines or only a single gang or crew 
should be related to the specific groups 
served. Budgeted or standard indirect 
crews may be projected on all combina- 
tions of direct groups which the par- 
ticular indirect workers are required to 
serve. For example, two set-up men 
may handle three lines but two are also 
needed for two lines, unless the second 
man can be placed half time upon an- 
other job. Similarly a truck operator 
or an inspector may serve one, two, or 
three groups. 

The first step of indirect bonus plan- 
ning is to relate the activities of these 
specific service groups to all ranges of 
production output. By so doing, a 
curve or table of allowed indirect per- 
centages can be drawn that stipulates 
the ratio of indirect workers required at 
any practical level of direct production 
employees. Thus, at one level the ratio 
may be 6 indirects to 40 directs or 15.0 
per cent. Or, if only 20 directs are 
working, 4 indirects or 20.0 per cent 
may be allowed. Three indirects may 
be required to service the minimum ac- 
tivity of 10 direct workers. The curve 
or table, then, can be drawn up to inter- 
polate allowable ratios at any volume 
level. 

The second step in these indirect 
group applications is to define how the 
corresponding direct performance rat- 
ing averages shall be computed. Points 
to be defined are: (1) proper weight- 
ings of performance averages of direct 
groups or individuals served; (2) 
whether the averages are to be reduced 
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by formulas for the off-standard work 
time and the waiting time hours; and 
(3) the proper period for bonus appli- 
cation, with the payroll period having 
first preference. The functional per- 
centage must also be stipulated. 

The relationship of the indirect 
group’s actual hours to their budgeted 
allowances forms the basis for diminish- 
ing the normal maximum bonus oppor- 
tunity when actual hours are excessive. 
The applicable bonus percentages must 
be set forth in writing or in tables. The 
indirect bonus should be at a stated 
point of excessive ratios of actual in- 
direct hours to the budgeted or allowed 
hours, just as direct bonuses ordinarily 
vanish as the performance index goes 
below 100 per cent in the standard hour 
plan. 

Once the essential points of the plan 


al 


have been clarified, simple forms should 
be provided for ready computation. 
When the plan is ready for application, 
it is advisable to explain to the indirect 
group concerned all details of their 
bonus plan, and to have the computa- 
tion forms ready with real or natural 
examples to show how the plan works 
and how the premium opportunity (and 
hours allowed) may be affected by pro- 
duction volume changes and by direct 
worker performance ratings. 

The periodic computations of the 
direct bonus indexes should be posted 
so all may see how they were calculated. 
Earnings may be shown under certain 
circumstances, but usually a report of 
premium hours earned suffices. 

From an address by Wally George 
before the Industrial Management So- 
ciety, Chicago, 1946. 


Industrial Engineering Practices: A Survey 


NALYSIS of the first 80 replies to a questionnaire survey on industrial engi- 
neering practices—among plants participating in a Work Measurement 
Project conducted by the University of Iowa and among a number of other plants 
known to be especially interested in the field of industrial engineering—brings to 
light some interesting facts, which may serve as a guide to practice in your plant. 
The 80 plants vary in size from 50 to 15,000 wage earners—average size being 


1,800 hourly factory employees. 
trial engineering department. 


is greatest in the small plants, smallest in the large plants. 


This average plant has 12.4 people in its indus- 
Number of industrial engineers per 1,000 employees 


For all plants, the 


average is seven industrial engineers per 1,000 employees. 
In determining time standards, 69 per cent of all plants use standard data; 


31 per cent do not. 
smaller plants use standard data. 


Nearly all the larger plants but only 42 per cent of the 


In all plants, 41 per cent of the piece rates or time standards are based on 


standard data. 
this purpose than do the larger ones. 


The smaller companies make greater use of standard data for 


Ninety-five per cent of the companies use time study for setting time standards 
as a basis for wage incentives; 13 per cent use past performance; 6 per cent make 
an estimate ; and 3 per cent use other methods.* 

Very few companies will change a time standard for any reason other than 
a “change in method” or a “clerical error” in computing the time standard. 

Some system of rating effort, speed, pace, or skill in determining time standards 
from stopwatch time study is used by 94 per cent of the respondents. 

Fifty-five per cent of all companies use the “100 per cent plan” of effort 
rating; 25 per cent use the “point system” (60 points = normal performance), 
13 per cent use the “Westinghouse method” (level skill, effort, conditions, and 
consistency), and 10 per cent use other methods.* 


* Percentage here totals more than 100 because some firms use more than one method. 
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Eighty per cent of the companies have one or more unions in their plant; 19 
per cent have no unions; 1 per cent did not reply. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the companies have sections in their union contract 
pertaining to time study work. 

Eighty-six per cent of the plants pay some or all of their hourly factory 
employees on an incentive-basis; 14 per cent do not. On the average, 62 per cent 
of the direct factory labor and 19 per cent of indirect factory labor for all plants 
are on incentive. 

In all plants using wage incentives, the employees earn on the average 22 per 
cent above the base rate or hourly rate. 

Participants in the survey were asked what wage incentive plan they use, 
Replies indicate that straight piecework is used by 31 per cent of the plants; 100 
per cent premium plan, by 33 per cent; split premium plan, 23 per cent; department 
or plant bonus, 8 per cent; other, 16 per cent. Eight per cent did not reply. 

—Ratpu M. Barnes in Factory Management and Maintenance 3/47 


Bonus and Profit Sharing Raise Plant Efficiency 


NCENTIVES and profit sharing plans have given management and workers the 

same objectives at the Signode Steel Strapping Company, Chicago, and have 
brought about labor-management teamwork to lower costs, improve quality, and 
increase output. 

Before installing incentives, the management established definite objectives: 
(1) Base wage rates must equal any and all prevailing rates in the area. Incentive 
pay should not be used to compensate for low base rates. (2) Rates must be 
guaranteed to the worker without change except for better methods, substitution 
of materials, or equipment changes. (3) All incentives must bring about a gain 
to both employee and company. (4) All rates must be established by time study 
— analysis. (5) Incentives must be maintained in slack as well as busy 
periods. 

Increased earning rates begin at 83 per cent efficiency. An operator reaching 
this standard is allowed full-time rates for all units produced. If an operator 
fails to attain standard performance, his hourly rate is guaranteed for the time 
actually expended. 

Under this hourly pay plan, most operators earn wages 30 per cent higher 
than their base rate. This results in an average 35 to 40 per cent saving to the 
company. 

The incentive program for supervisors is designed to interest them in: (a) 
encouraging operators to make maximum earnings through maximum output; 
(b) keeping indirect labor in their departments to a minimum. 

he foreman’s percentage of incentive pay is determined by dividing the 
number of earned bonus hours by the total of actual hours charged to the depart- 
ment. 

Under the firm’s profit sharing trust fund plan, all employees after a year of 
service may put into the trust fund a minimum of 2 per cent and a maximum of 
4 per cent of their total earnings. Investments have a top limit of $330 per year. 
To the fund, the company contributes 1514 per cent of its adjusted net income 
after provision is made for payment of all federal taxes accrued thereon, or 13 
per cent of its adjusted net income after provision is made for payment of all 
federal taxes accrued thereon except the corporate excess profits tax. Company 
contributions are distributed to the employees’ accounts on the basis of their own 
contributions for the current year. A portion of the firm’s contributions is paid in 
company stock. 

Results: Over 75 per cent of plant personnel are now earning incentive wages. 
Nearly all employees are stockholders. Plant-wide efficiency is well above a 130 
per cent rating. There is less labor turnover. Numerous improvement suggestions 
—ways of reducing waste, elimination of unnecessary operations, better production 
methods—constantly show the extent and earnestness of employee interest in the 
company. Signode has been able to hold the line on prices to a low figure—10 
per cent increase since 1937. 

—Joun M. McGrecor in Factory Management and Maintenance 2/47 
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Union Helps Solve Production Problems 


HREE years ago, the Dumore 

Company, Racine, Wisconsin, was 
confronted with a problem that even 
now plagues many a manufacturing 
company. The old incentive system, on 
which the wages of production workers 
were based, was bogging down badly. 
Many workers could not understand 
how the system worked, and both 
management and employees were dis- 
satisfied with the results obtained. 
Consequently, a completely new incen- 
tive plan was set up and tried out, with 
the wholehearted cooperation of the 
employees’ union—United Automobile 
Workers (CIO). The new system has 
proved highly successful, both from the 
standpoint of management and _ the 
employees, and has permitted the com- 
pany to lick most of the production 
problems which caused so much trouble 
under the old plan. 

The interesting feature about the 
new incentive plan is not the plan itself, 
which is a standard type of incentive 
system, but rather the method used 
by the company to put the new system 
into effect. Despite the widespread 
antagonism that many unions have 
for incentive systems, the Dumore 
approach shows that much can be done 
to get the full support of union and 
employees. 

Before installing the new system, the 
Dumore management called in the pres- 
ident of the local union and laid its 
cards on the table. It told him, in 
effect, that while the demand for 
Dumore products was reaching an all- 
time high, production problems were of 
such serious proportions that there was 
danger of the entire working schedule 
bogging down. Moreover, as the union 
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president well knew, the employees 
were very dissatisfied with the existing 
incentive plan. In fact, this was con- 
sidered by management probably the 
principal cause of many of the produc- 
tion difficulties. 

It was management’s suggestion that 
an outside consulting firm be engaged to 
put in an incentive system which would 
be agreeable to both management and 
employees. To prove to the union that 
management was not trying to put over 
some kind of speedup program, or to 
foist on the workers a system that no- 
body but management could under- 
stand, it was suggested that two union 
stewards be selected by the union and 
that they receive the same training in 
time study and the operation of the 
incentive system as would be given to 
the company men. This was entirely 
agreeable to the union officials, and a 
firm of industrial consultants was en- 
gaged to install the new system. 

As a first step, a course in time study 
for both union stewards and company 
time- study men was set up. This 
course extended over several weeks and 
lasted about four hours each week. It 
covered the following general subjects: 


1. The necessity of time study. Why time 
study should be fair to both manage- 
ment and labor. Why both management 
and labor should have a_ thorough 
knowledge of time study. 

2. The use of a stopwatch. Continuous 
reading of a stopwatch. How to time 
jobs. Time study of a complete shop 
operation. 

3. Calculation of a time study, consider- 
ing such things as allowances, establish- 
ing standards, converting all calculations 
into final labor costs, the use of base 
rates, etc. Determining standard costs 
for competitive pricing. 

4. The consideration of leveling. The im- 
portance of trained judgment. The 
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establishment and use of standard data 
and how it supports timed operations. 
Practice studies made in the shop in 
groups. Practice studies made alone. 
(Several days were spent making a 
time study check of an entire depart- 
ment ... to determine delay allowances 
that were necessary and to establish 
production quotas. These results were 
in turn checked by the consultant’s 
engineers. ) 


5. The data of a complete departmental 
time study were then reviewed by the 
whole group, and it was demonstrated 
how this data can be employed to make 
standards. There then followed several 
weeks of practice in time study. 


Following the training course, the 
first big job for the company time study 
men was to set up standards for all the 
jobs in the plant. For, according to an 
agreement reached at the initial meet- 
ings between management and the 
union, all the current production stand- 
ards were to be scrapped without any 
attempt to “patch them up.” This 
tremendous task of setting new stand- 
ards for all operations was facilitated 
by the use of standard data established 
from the time studies taken. To date 
about two-thirds of the jobs have 
standard data, which forms a backlog 





of valuable material in establishing rates 
for all types of work. 

The time study stewards do not enter 
into the task of determining production 
standards for the shop operations; that 
is considered management’s responsi- 
bility. The primary aim of the time 
study stewards is to explain the rates 
and how they were obtained to any 
employees who may question them. If 
necessary, these time study stewards 
will also recheck any established rates 
that may be in dispute, in order to 
satisfy both themselves and the em- 
ployees that the rates are fair. 

To keep in practice, once each month 
the time study stewards, together with 
company time study men, study some 
particular job in the plant. They then 
hold a group meeting, compare results, 
and discuss any questions that might 
arise. The union president, any mem- 
ber of the union committee, or any 
executive of the company may attend 
this meeting to bring up matters per- 
tinent to the smooth operation of the 
incentive plan. 

Mill & Factory, March, 1947, p. 
131 :2. 


Basic Rights Strife Reduced, Says NLRB 


CCORDING to the annual report to Congress of the National Labor Relations 
Board, industrial strife over recognition of basic collective bargaining rights 
has been sharply reduced by the Wagner Act. 

Referring to strikes in the fiscal year 1946, the Board stated: “Extremely few 
of the strikes of the past year involved issues which fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Board. Strikes were chiefly concerned with substantive conditions of employ- 
ment, and with the subject of wages in particular.” 

The number of unfair labor practice cases filed during 1946, 3,815, was greater 
than in any year since 1942. More than 90 per cent of unfair labor practice cases 
and 75 per cent of the collective bargaining election cases were closed promptly in 
the informal stages by agreement of the parties, withdrawals, and dismissals. 


—Labor Information Bulletin 3/47 


Employee Sport and Hobby Book 


BOOKLET published by the Caterpillar Tractor Company for employees lists 
all sport and hobby activities carried on by the workers. The booklet is 
full of cartoons and photographs of each sport or hobby, discusses each one, 
and tells how to become active in any field which appeals to the reader. The 
publication is brought up-to-date and reissued periodically, so that employees can 


be kept informed of anything new. 
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Marketing Management 


Programs for Recruiting Salesmen 


ANAGEMENT?S problem of at- 

tracting high-grade salesmen—a 
serious one at any time—is, under 
today’s competitive conditions, espe- 
cially acute. Normal recruiting pro- 
cedures were practically abandoned 
during the war. In addition to mak- 
ing the replacements needed after five 
years, many companies are seeking 
additional manpower for expanded 
selling programs. Summarized here 
are some of the findings of a Dartnell 
survey of company recruitment pro- 
grams, which may offer adaptable 
ideas for firms seeking a new approach 
in locating sales manpower. 

Among the companies studied, agree- 
ment was fairly general that the best 
single source for new men was recom- 
mendations from members of the pres- 
ent sales force. In adding inexperi- 
enced men to the organization, most 
companies during the last year have 
been: drawing on the reservoir of 
released military personnel. 

One manufacturing company added 
1,294 men to its sales force in 1946. 
Preferring to use the recommendations 
of its own men, the company ran a 
series of contests to get names sug- 
gested in sufficient quantity. The most 
recent, the “Man Hunt Campaign,” 
was used in the last quarter of 1946. 
An executive of the firm made the 
following comment on the program: 


The idea of the “Man Hunt Campaign” 
was to stimulate route supervisors to re- 
cruit additional salesmen and to stimulate 
our present sales force as a source of 
applicants. . . . Salesmen were only al- 
lowed prize merits if the men they sug- 
gested were hired. ... During the period 
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of the campaign we received 929 sug- 
gestions and hired 117 of the men sug- 
gested. . . . The interesting thing about 
these campaigns is that they must be 
geared to the entire sales organization; 
that. is, managers, supervisors, and sales- 
men must all participate... . 


The campaign consisted of contests 
at two levels. Salesmen received 
awards of such hard-to-get items as 
electric toasters, electric shavers, and 
pressure cookers—one for each man 
hired. At the same time, supervisors 
were competing in an “East vs. West” 
contest. The company has 63 route 
supervisors on each side of the Missis- 
sippi. These formed teams to compete 
for wrist watches, awarded at the end 
of the contest to the entire winning 
team. 


The contest was backed with a com- 
plete promotional campaign. The com- 
pany house organ devoted front-page 
space to the salesmen’s contest, which 
was also supported by a series of indi- 
vidual flyers. Interest was added from 
week to week by making certain par- 
ticularly hard-to-get prizes available 
only for a week or two. A special 
bulletin, Super News, was issued for 
the supervisors’ contest, showing team 
standings, and state managers got a 
third type of promotion slanted par- 
ticularly toward their group. 


The Egry Register Company issues 
the following suggestions on recruiting 
to its supervisors and sales agents: 


Where to Recruit Salesmen: (1) sales- 
men in organization; (2) customers; (3) 
prospects; (4) friends or acquaintances; 
(5) within the organization; (6) news- 
paper advertising; (7) national advertis- 
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ing; (8) secretaries of fraternal organi- 

zations; (9) secretaries of Noon Lunch- 

eon Club; (10) chambers of commerce; 

(11) sales advertising clubs; (12) state 

and national retail associations; (13) 

recognized employment bureaus; (14) ad- 

vertising managers of newspapers; (15) 

trade paper advertising; (16) schools and 

colleges; (17) correspondence schools; 

(18) Y.M.C.A.; (19) local night schools ; 

etc. 

The Jewel Tea Company, Barring- 
ton, Ill., which employs more than 1,600 
route salesmen, has like many other 
organizations been plagued in the past 
by the high cost of turnover in the sales 
force. This year the company is mak- 
ing a concerted attack on the hiring 
problem with a complete kit of instruc- 
tions and forms to be used by branch 
managers in attracting and hiring the 
right men. In the kit is a 65-page man- 
ual, Manpowering Jewel, which the 
company describes as “‘not a set of rules 
and regulations master-minded 
from Barrington” but rather a compila- 
tion of “the most successful practices 
used by branch managers who have 
made outstanding records with Jewel.” 
The book includes: a discussion of the 
company’s weighted application; sug- 
gestions for finding and recruiting men ; 
comments on the “Pertinent Facts” 
blank used for preliminary screening, 
the record form for checking references 
by telephone, the formal application 
blank, and the physical examination 
blank ; sample letters to use in checking 
references; and a commentary on the 
company’s contract and bond agree- 
ment. 

Managers are given a supply of a 
booklet, Joining Jewel, intended for the 
prospective salesman. It includes a 
self-analysis form the prospect can use 
in determining whether he is really 
suited to the work and a preliminary 
analysis form the manager can use for 
the same purpose. 

A sound slidefilm, “His Own Busi- 
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ness,” showing a Jewel salesman at 
work, is shown to small groups of 
applicants who have already passed the 
initial screening. It is also used to 
arouse interest at veterans’ meetings 
and sessions of other civic groups, The 
company’s comment on the slidefilm is 
an appropriate summary of the whole 
program : 


One of its values is in the fact that 
it does not picture an exaggerated ver- 
sion of the job, either as to the bright 
or the dark side. By giving a true pic- 
ture of Jewel and the job, it enables a 
man to make up his own mind as to his 
interest and fitness as a candidate. 


National Cash Register Company 
describes its 32-page booklet, Your 
100,000 Hours—upon which its recruit- 
ing program is based—as follows: 


A young man 25 years of age has just 
about 100,000 working hours ahead of 
him before he reaches retirement age. 
His success in life and much of all that 
he hopes for depends upon the way he 
invests those 100,000 hours. Choosing 
the field in which he is to work and 
choosing the organization of which he 
will be a part are two of the most im- 
portant decisions of his life. . . . To 
reach either decision a man should have 
the answers to a number of questions. 
Some about the field, some about the 
organization. . To answer some of 
those questions about one field—Selling— 
and about one company—The National 
Cash Register Company—is the purpose 
of this book. 


The book describes the firm, the 
market for its products, its personnel 


program, sales training program, sales 
promotional activities, and history. It 


is printed in three colors and copiously 


illustrated. “The Bell Heard ’Round 
the World,” a sound motion picture 
produced as part of the company’s 
recruiting activity, shows a young 
applicant changing places with the 
interviewer and asking the questions. 
The interviewer then takes him on a 
tour of the plant; a visit to the museum 
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permits a brief summary of company 
history, a stop in the shipping room 
shows the international scope of the 
business, and a stroll through Old 
River, the employees’ recreation center, 
demonstrates the progressive personnel 
policies of the organization. 

An executive of the firm has this 


to say: 


When talking with a man who is con- 
sidering a connection with our business I 
say, “Let’s forget entirely whether or not 
its good for our company for you to 
come with us. Would it be a good move 
for you? Because, if it is good for you, 
it will also be good for our business.” 

Conversely, when a man does not have 
the qualities and aptitudes which experi- 
ence has shown makes for success in our 
business, he would be making a serious 
mistake to join our organization. He 
would not be successful, nor would he 
be happy. 


National advertisements, reinforced 


by ads in local media over the signa- 
ture of the divisional manager, were 
the basis of the highly successful 1946 
campaign conducted by Investors Syn- 
dicate. An unusual but realistic feature 
of this company’s approach to the 
problem is its emphasis in recruiting 
booklets on the reaction of the pros- 
pect’s family: 

If he is interested, don’t try to hire 
him on the first interview. If you like 
him, and think he would make a good 
representative, make an appointment to 
meet his wife or mother with him in his 
home so you can discuss the matter to- 
gether with them both... . It will also 
give you an opportunity to judge his 
home surroundings and family influences, 
and possibly enlist them on your side to 
help him make good. 

From New Programs for Recruiting 
Salesmen, The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, 1947. 8 pages. 


Phone Conferences Grease Sales Wheels 


EK VERY morning six branch managers and the sales manager of the S. S. Pierce 
Company hold a telephone conference. Each man sits at his own desk; each 
talks in turn. It is give-and-take of ideas and factual information, conducted on 
an informal basis, with a sprinkling of humor. 

The conferences aid in getting things done quickly, promote sound inter- 








organization relations, Unsettled problems are brought up and decisions rendered 
promptly. What’s more, information is simultaneously transmitted to every branch 
manager without recourse to bulletins or printed pieces, which would mean a delay 
of several days. 

The retail sales division of the company operates six large retail food stores 
located in various parts of Boston and surrounding communities. For some time 
the Pierce organization has maintained direct telephone communication with each 
branch store because of the large number of calls necessary. The telephone system 
has 300 instruments, each capable of machine-dialing any other telephone in the 
organization without switchboard service. Since the company already had the 
necessary equipment, the cost of the conference talks is negligible. 

The actual hookup is effected within the organization at any time and as often 
as desired. As many as 10 persons may participate on this particular circuit. Each 
one dials the conference number at a given time, and the meeting starts. 

The sales manager serves as chairman to keep order and to give each man an 
adequate chance to talk, Meetings last from 10 minutes to half an hour. The 
first part is devoted to daily reports from branch managers. If a special promotion 
is under way, branch managers report sales to date. An important point is that 
the men get reports in time to do something about them. If a branch manager 
learns that others are turning in much better results than he is, he has sufficient 
incentive to step up his activities. 

These daily circuit talks are supplemented by weekly meetings held in the 


sales manager’s office. 
—Sales Management 1/1/47 
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The Salary-Point System of Salesmen’s Compensation 


VARIATION of the salary and 

commission or bonus plan of sales- 
men’s compensation, and a system fre- 
quently favored by sales executives 
who represent the trend toward scien- 
tific sales administration—administra- 
tion based on research and developed 
scientific principles rather than on in- 
stinct, guess or personal prejudice—is 
the salary and point system. 

The use of this system grows out of 
the fact that making sales is only a part 
of the modern salesman’s job—even 
though an important part. Following 
are some of the things the executives 
who use the salary and point system 
require : 


1. Regular daily and weekly reports, 
giving detailed information needed 
for effective control and _ efficient 
direction. 

2. A prescribed number of calls or 
proportion of days each week or 
each month on new prospects. 

3. Special effort on the sale of high- 
profit lines or on products the com- 
pany is anxious to get out of its 
warehouse. 

4. Installation of window, counter, and 
other displays. 

5. Special reports on stock carried by 
an average customer, on competition, 
and on dealer or customer attitudes. 

6. Attendance at meetings of dealers’ 
or distributors’ salesmen. 

7. Credit reports on customers whose 
accounts are in arrears. 

8. Reports giving advance information 
on changes or new developments in 
the territory. 

9. Assistance in the training of new 
salesmen. 

10. Suggestions for improvement in sales 
operation or for increasing volume. 

11. Cooperation in the development of 
better selling methods; this may, for 
example, take the form of reports 
on how objections are met or certain 
types of prospects sold. 

12. An annual increase in sales volume. 


When this system is used, salesmen 
are paid a salary designed to compen- 
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sate them for normal work in reaching 
the predetermined annual sales quota, 
For each of the other special duties re. 
quired of them they are given points, 
The number of points awarded varies, 
depending on the difficulty of the job, 
the time it requires, and the importance 
it has for the sales executive at any 
given time. Generally the points are 
accumulated monthly, and payment at a 
previously announced rate per point is 
made. 

Those who favor this plan claim two 
advantages for it. One is that it pro- 
vides the sales manager with a method 
for paying of salesmen for work above 
and beyond that of mere selling. All 
sales authorities agree that the major 
business of any salesmen is sales. If, 
however, the best interests of a com- 
pany are to be served, and the sales 
department is to function with maxi- 
mum efficiency, it should be remem- 
bered that there are many other things 
the men in the field can do—and will 
do if properly rewarded—apart from 
the immediate business of getting 
orders. 

Another advantage of the point sys- 
tem is that it encourages salesmen to 
make the best use of their time, knowl- 
edge, and sales ability. Optimum use 
of these will assure maximum earn- 
ings. To a large extent, each man 
rates himself by his own initiative and 
energy, and this, in turn, provides a 
fair basis for rating him for promotion 
and increased responsibilities. 

The system is a flexible one. The 
requisites for managing a sales depart- 
ment in a manner that will bring about 
increased sales and decreased sales 
costs vary from operating period to 
operating period. The point system 
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enables the sales manager to reward 
adequately for what is required at any 
given time. 

In the use of the plan, two dangers 
should be avoided: (1) Do not set up 
such a complicated system for award- 
ing points and paying for them that the 
salesmen have difficulty in understand- 
ing it. Failure to understand makes 
the men suspicious and dissatisfied. It 
causes them to regard the plan as a 
scheme to get a lot of extra work out 
of them with inadequate extra pay. The 
system works best when it is simple 
and easy to understand. (2) Care 
should be taken to prevent unfairness 
in the awarding of points. The point 
system should be made a permanent 
plan of compensation. It will defeat 
its purpose if it is used merely to estab- 
lish higher sales quotas or to encour- 
age a better use of non-selling time at 
the regularly established base salary. 

One reason why sales costs are as 
high as they are today is that too many 
companies penalize salesmen for un- 
usual accomplishment. The experience 
of a salesman with one of the larger 
soap companies is a case in point. He 
was assigned a territory in Chicago in 


which the company’s sales were below 
average. The first year, he barely made 
his quota, but the following year he 
more than doubled his sales. As a re- 
ward his territory was cut, and his 
quota was set at his previous year’s 
sales. His salary was increased but not 
in proportion to his accomplishment. 
Again he made his quota, and again his 
territory was cut, with his quota re- 
maining what his year’s sales had 
totalled. This time he protested to the 
sales manager. 

“The reason we keep you is that you 
are a good salesman,” he was told. “In 
the sale of our products, however, no 
salesman is worth more than the $6,000 
a year we are now paying you.” 

The man quit, the firm’s sales de- 
clined, and, it is reported, the whole 
process is being repeated. No sales 
plan which penalizes salesmen and sales 
executives for better-than-average re- 
sults with a cut in their annual earn- 
ings will ever help turn the present 
rising trend in sales cost downward. 
It is not what a man earns but what he 
sells that is important. 

By Epwin E. Troxerit. Manufac- 
turers’ News, February, 1947, p. 13:3. 








The Psychology of Odd Prices 


GREAT deal of research had been done before the war on the effects of 

price changes. Some large merchandisers found that goods did not move so 
well when priced at 22 and 24 cents as at 21 and 23 cents. The price of 79 cents 
was better than 75, and 89 cents seemed to be as good as any price from 79 to 89 
cents. Some also found that 25, 35, and 50 cents were better than 30, 40, and 45 
cents, and that 19 cents pulled as well as 16, 17, or 18 cents. Silk underwear sold 
more readily at $2 and $5 than at $1.95 and $4.95, respectively; but, curiously, it 
sold better at $2.95 than at $3. 

The whole question of odd prices should be reexamined in the light of the 
new price levels. It would not be safe to raise all odd prices by a given percentage 
and expect that all the newly calculated prices will have the same pulling power 
as the old prices. The pulling power of the new prices should be tested to avoid 


rejection by the public. 
' y P —Freperick M. BEeRNFIELD in Domestic Commerce 3/47 
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Some Danger Signals on Credit 


ECENT figures on business fail- 

ures have alarmed some sales 
managers. Actually, the situation is 
not serious; but there are signs which 
make it desirable to recheck accounts 
and credit policies. 

The root of the problem is that the 
credit needs of business are rising fast, 
just when banks and other lending 
institutions are beginning to tighten 
up. The result is more buyer insistence 
on liberal amounts and terms of credit 
from their suppliers. 

This confronts the sales manager 
with a familiar prewar headache: He 
doesn’t want to lose sales by a too rigid 
credit policy; on the other hand, he 
doesn’t want to risk serious losses by 
lax credit rules. 

To get the full picture, note the 
stiffening attitude on the part of banks 
is gradual and selective. As always, 
companies in a sound position are hav- 
ing no difficulty getting loans—though 
interest rates are creeping up a bit. 
The pinch is most likely to be met 
where companies have unduly large or 
low-quality inventories, and where 
price difficulties are expected. In these 
circumstances, some manufacturers and 
distributors report that even their old 
line of bank credit is being curtailed. 

Aside from the question of bank 
credit, keep an eye on four general 
economic indicators that may affect 
your credit policy: 

1. Business failures during the four 
weeks ending December 26 totaled 136. 
This compares with 104 in November 
and is the largest number reported 
since May, 1944, During the 1930's, 
failures averaged 1,000. During the 
good but highly competitive 1920s, 
they ran close to 2,000 a month. Thus 
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the current figure of 136 is low, but 
rising. 

2. Liabilities per failure averaged 
more than $44,000 during the first 
eight months of 1946, compared to a 
low of $10,700 in 1942 and $12,300 in 
1939. Even considering the higher 
price level, this is a record in several 
generations. 

The difference between the small 
number of failures and the record size 
of the liabilities may itself be a danger 
signal. It means the expected postwar 
demise of many small retail and service 
businesses has not yet taken place. 
The failures so far have been in bigger 
companies. When the epidemic of 
small failures occurs, average liabilities 
will drop, but total liabilities are likely 
to jump. 

3. Tardiness in collections, though 
moderate, is reported in some lines. 
Small retailers seem to be chiefly in- 
volved, reflecting the large number of 
new businesses recently started without 
adequate experience or capital. 

4. Commercial loans have risen 
some $3 billion during the past year, 
an increase of close to 50 per cent. 
Turnover of bank deposits has risen by 
14 per cent. 

Both these reconversion develop- 
ments were expected, along with the 
rapid rise in consumer credit.. There 
is still room for further expansion in 
over-all totals, though the position of 
some companies in some industries is 
already close to the danger line. 

All signs point to two conclusions 
for 1947: (a) Total business failures 
will still be extremely low measured by 
prewar standards; (b) They will be 
bunched in certain lines (soft goods, 
some off-brand hard lines, some retail 
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and service establishments). Accurate, 
up-to-date information on your mer- 
cantile debtors will be your best safe- 
guard against bad debt losses, regard- 
less of generally good conditions. 

Your sales force has a vital job to do 
in readjusting your credit policies to 
present business conditions. Whether 
or not the credit department is directly 
under the executive in charge of sales, 
the aid of the men out in the field is 
needed to keep sales and credit manage- 
ment in tune. 

To obtain credit information about 
customers—old as well as new ac- 
counts—salesmen should be briefed to 
report on questions like the following: 


Is the customer doing a great deal of 
credit business? Is he buying heavily 
from one source? Is there any indica- 
tion that he is getting ready to sell out 
or quit business? Is he planning large 
expansion which may tax his means? 
How is the labor situation in the com- 
munity—are any strikes pending? 

In the difficult period of readjust- 
ment facing many companies in 1947, 
you will need to give special attention 
to the following: 

Inventories. The fact that inven- 
tories are rising fast and that substan- 
tial losses will have to be taken on 
ersatz and inferior goods makes this 
item particularly important for credit 
men. To estimate realistically how 
much can be converted readily into 
cash, the following questions should be 
answered by informed guesses, at 
least : 


1. Is the inventory of raw materials 
and parts balanced? If not, it may be as 
bad as frozen if sudden difficulties should 
arise, 

2. What is the proportion of finished 
goods to work-in-process? Persistent 
bottlenecks may sharply reduce the value 
of a manufacturer’s stock even though 
the items are 90 per cent completed. 

3. What is the condition of the goods? 
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Has any of it deteriorated? What quan- 

tity is inferior wartime merchandise or 

cheap lines? With consumer resistance 

rising, this point is especially important. 

Accounts receivable. Much of the 
trouble in 1947 will develop as mer- 
chandise backs up from the retailer all 
the way to the manufacturer. Your 
customer’s sales, credit, and collections 
are, therefore, an important factor in 
your own decisions. If possible, don’t 
rely on your customer’s stated terms. 
To arrive at his approximate real col- 
lection period, multiply 360 by his net 
receivables and divide by net sales. 

Purchase commitments. Your own 
order books may give you an indication 
of the extent of your customer’s com- 
mitments. But don’t overlook the fact 
that he may also be placing substantial 
business elsewhere, especially with new 
resources. Salesmen will often pick up 
such information in the trade or from 
friendly competing representatives in 
the field. 

Government agencies or trade asso- 
ciations publish data on orders which, 
though not directly useful in judging 
an individual customer, can be used as 
an over-all check on an entire industry 
or trade. 

Expansion plans. In connection with 
commitments, these deserve special at- 
tention. The liquidity of some com- 
panies has already suffered severely as 
a result of expansion without ade- 
quate financing. With construction and 
equipment costs well above last year’s 
estimate, this will become more fre- 
quent. 

Follow through on credit policy. 
During the war, many salesmen got 
into the habit of accepting orders which 
violated company instructions. As a 
result, in all too many cases, creditors 
are unable to salvage what is due them, 
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because they can’t prove prior claim by 
the terms of the original orders. With 
uncertain conditions ahead, it’s more 
important than ever that salesmen 
understand the exact procedure to pro- 
tect their company. 

Your salesmen will follow through 
on your credit policy only if they are 
clear about it, and know it aims to 
increase, not decrease sales. Many 





companies are using a simply written 
manual on credit and collection. Sych 
manuals outline the principles of credit, 
terms of sale, information needed ty 
determine credit risk, etc. They also 
show how sound credit and collection 
policies build good will and repeat 
business for the sales organization, 
Distribution Report, Research Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., January 14, 1947, 
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Impulse Buying—lts Effect on Packaging 


| go paca buying, a recent survey of shoppers in food stores shows, accounts for 
38.2 per cent of all food items purchased—a better than 50 per cent increase in 
the prewar figure registered by spontaneous buying. The moral is clear, and as 
applicable to other lines of packaged merchandise as it is to food: More than ever, 
particularly with the pronounced trend toward self-service, the burden is on the 
package to attract the eye and make the extra sales that mean so much to the 
profit margin. 

Following are the significant “musts” for packaging if it is to do an adequate 
job of attracting impulse purchasers: 

he package must: (a) attract attention through skillful use of color, design, 
shape—major tools in accomplishing this end (You may wish to check in some 
actual stores how your package compares with the other—on the average 2,800— 
products with which it must compete for attention) ; (b) tell the product story— 
what it is, what size, how much, etc.; (c) build consumer confidence—as to quality, 
freshness, reliability of manufacturer, etc.; (d) look clean and sanitary; (e) be 
convenient to handle, to carry out of the store, and to use (careful attention should 
be given improved opening devices and reclosures on packages); (f) look like a 
good value—especially in view of today’s depreciated dollar. 

In addition to these consumer factors, there are several factors important from 
the dealer standpoint : 

The package must: (a) look like a fast seller; (b) deserve a preferred dis- 
play (A survey among representative stores to determine just where your package 
is being displayed in relation to self-service opportunities, and why, may provide 
valuable data for future use); (c) minimize the clerk’s selling time—by telling 
its story quickly; (d) be convenient to stock and display; (e) prevent spoilage 
during the selling period; (f) resist the soiling caused by the dust and handling 
it will go through from the time it leaves the maker’s plant until it is set up in the 
dealer’s store ready for purchase by the consumer. 

The effective package for attracting impulse buying should do two things: 
It should be an advertisement, and it should be a salesman. 


—H. D. CuIckerinc in Modern Packaging 1/47 





e FIVE OF SIX advertising directors interviewed at the recent convention of the 
Association of National Advertisers said their companies would spend more than 
ever before this year on newspaper, magazine, radio, direct mail, and outdoor 
advertising. A survey by Dr. Hans Zeisel, of McCann-Erickson, big advertising 
agency, for Printers’ Ink indicates total advertising expenditures in 1946 hit a new 
peak of ‘$3.1 billion, National advertising accounted for $2 billion. 

—The Wall Street Journal 4/10/47 
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Packaging 


Tailor-Made Protection 


INCE 1940 packaging of machine 

parts and equipment has become 
revolutionized through the develop- 
ment of new materials and methods, 
many of which promise to make a 
mighty contribution in domestic and 
foreign shipping during the competitive 
era ahead. Here is a brief summary of 
the more significant developments in 
equipment and methods: 

Metuop 1-A. Parts that might be- 
come damaged from corrosion are first 
treated with cleaning solvents to re- 
move all foreign substances and fin- 
gerprints from all critical surfaces. 
Operators wear gloves to prevent con- 
tamination of the part from perspira- 
tion. 

After the part has been thoroughly 
cleaned, it is either slushed, sprayed, 
or dipped with a hot preservative com- 
pound which solidifies quickly when 
cooled, after which the part is then 
wrapped or inserted in an envelope 
made from grade A or grade C mate- 
rial. Many grade C materials have 
been developed, combining cloth, cel- 
lophane, and kraft papers, which are 
treated with waxes to reduce moisture 
penetration. 

The final treatment entails the dip- 
ping of the wrapped part into a bath 
of amorphous waxes which further ex- 
cludes moisture penetration. 

MetHop 1-B (StRIPpPABLE Com- 
POUND CoaTING). This method is 
designed for the protection of simple 
parts. After the part has been sub- 
jected to cleaning solvents as used in 
Method 1-A, it is then dipped into a hot 
compound of strippable coating which 
encases the part completely in a pro- 
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tective coating to a wall thickness of 
not less than 0.025 inch. When this 
coating is cooled, it solidifies and the 
part is then ready for further packag- 
ing. This material can then be peeled 
off the part and the part is ready for 
immediate use. 

Metuop II Packacinc. Unques- 
tionably, this is the outstanding method 
developed in the packaging field. It is 
applicable for use on parts that must 
be protected against corrosion, fungus, 
mildew, and mold, but which cannot 
be protected by the use of a corrosion 
preventive that might damage the part, 
as, for instance, an electric motor, in- 
tricate machinery, radio parts, etc. 

The principle involved in Method IT 
is to protect the part against corro- 
sion, fungus, mildew, and mold by 
maintaining a relative humidity of 30 
per cent or less, since corrosion, fun- 
gus, mildew, or mold cannot occur at 
this humidity level. To maintain a 
relative humidity of 30 per cent or less, 
the part must first be encased in a 
moistureproof-vaporproof barrier hav- 
ing a low moisture-vapor transmission. 
The barrier must be _ hermetically 
sealed so that no moisture can enter 
the package at its closure, Moisture 
trapped in the air within the package 
must be removed by the use of a de- 
hydrating agent, such as silica gel or 
certain forms of clays. Calcium chlo- 
ride must not be used as the liquid re- 
leased has a corrosive action on metals 
with which it comes in contact. 

Three methods of applying moisture- 
proof-vaporproof barriers can be in- 
corporated in a Method II package, 
such as Floating Barriers, Barrier- 
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Lined Cartons, and Carton-Barrier- 
Cartons. 

Floating Barrier. The floating bar- 
rier design should be used on parts 
where the weight and anchoring of the 
part lends itself to this type of design. 
The part to be packaged is first encased 
in a moistureproof-vaporproof barrier, 
equipped with gaskets, both inside and 
outside the barrier material, to receive 
the abrasion at the point of anchorage. 
These gaskets are designed with die- 
cut holes to accommodate the anchor- 
ing bolts. Bolts are then placed into 
position on the part, run through the 
gasketted barrier, through the shipping 
case, and nuts are drawn up to secure 
the part firmly to the shipping case. 
The barrier is actually floating around 
the part, coming into contact with the 
shipping case and part only at the 
point of anchorage. 

Certain delicate instruments or parts 
might be subjected to damage from vi- 
bration or shock when anchored to a 
shipping case. In such cases, vibration 
dampeners can be incorporated in or- 
der to absorb the vibration or shock. 

Barrier-Lined Carton. Barrier-lined 
carton applications are designed for 
use on parts that are small in both size 
and weight. The moistureproof-vapor- 
proof barrier is designed to fit inside 
the carton with sufficient height at the 
top to provide complete foldover plus 
an additional amount for sealing clos- 
ure. 

Carton-Barrier-Carton. Carton-bar- 
rier-carton applications are used where 
the weight and size is such that it need 
not be a floating barrier design. 

The part to be packaged is first 
placed into a carton. A moistureproof- 
vaporproof barrier is then placed 
around the carton. In order to prevent 
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any abrasion of the moistureproof- 
vaporproof barrier, it is imperative that 
the barrier be reinforced with friction 
tape where it comes into contact with 
the carton, at all edges. An outer 
carton with a one-quarter-inch clear- 
ance is then placed over the moisture- 
proof vapor barrier, thereby sandwich- 
ing the moistureproof vapor barrier 
between the two cartons. 

Many types of barrier materials have 
been developed with sufficiently low 
moisture-vapor transmission rates to 
preclude moisture successfully. Both 
aluminum and lead foil combined with 
paper and cloth, as well as certain film 
membranes, provide adequate protec- 
tion from moisture penetration. 

Plastic Materials. In addition to the 
plastic materials developed for Method 
II packaging, many other plastic films 
have been and are being developed 
which are going to play a large part in 
the packaging field. The family of poly 
vinyls present a most interesting aspect 
in that these materials have unusual 
characteristics. They will withstand 
water, alcohol, alkalis, petroleum naph- 
thas, and certain acids. They are 
affected, however, by certain chlorated 
hydro carbons. 

Poly vinyls are obtainable in film 
membranes, coated fabrics and coated 
papers. They can be _heat-sealed, 
cemented, or sewn into bags and covers 
of all kinds. 

Paper and Its Development. Rapid 
strides have also been made in the 
treating of papers with various types 
of waxes and finishes. Outstand- 
ing examples are the types desig- 
nated by the armed forces as C-1 and 
L-2 papers. Both of these papers were 
formerly laminated with asphalt. How- 
ever, a great deal of difficulty was 
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experienced with both papers, espe- 
cially in cold weather. When the paper 
was subjected to low temperatures, the 
asphalt became brittle, thereby causing 
it to crack and tear the sheet, and thus 
rendering it useless as a waterproof 
barrier. Several companies began 
laminating the two sheets with an 


amorphous wax to which are added 
certain resins. This produces a coat- 
ing that will not crack at low tempera- 
tures nor melt at high temperatures. 
Either of these sheets is ideal for case 
liners. 

Shipping Management, November, 
1946, p. 14:8. 





Handle with Care 


HIPPING losses through damage in transit have mounted to record propor- 

tions, reaching $78,791,370 paid out in railroad damage claims during 1945. 
The cost of the delay and waste of time, material, and manpower in replacing the 
destroyed or damaged goods, as well as a sizable figure to cover loss of customer 
good will, must be added to the millions of dollars in freight claims in order to 
arrive at a true picture of the yearly toll. 

An examination by the Shipping Container Institute of 1,346 damaged con- 
tainers shipped during the last six months of 1946 revealed that the following 
were the most common causes of damage last year: 

(1) Poor design of carload bracing in freight cars 

(2) Excessive lengthwise slack in car loading 

(3) Leaky car roof. 

(4) General rubbing and crushing of containers 

(5) Old nails, wire, and straps left from previous use of freight car 

(6) Faulty doorway blocking of car 

(7) Rough handling of freight car 


(8) Cases improperly sealed. 
—Modern Materials Handling 4/47 


Packages and Brand Names 


NE of the modern tendencies is toward packages and containers which serve 

a useful purpose after they are in the home. We can think of packages 
and containers which are space-savers—and packages which later serve as storage 
units. There are wax-paper packages with a saw edge to make cutting simple— 
and glass jars which make perfect ice-box containers—jars that serve as glasses 
to adorn our dinner table—and cans which double for many home uses after their 
contents have been emptied. 

But these are only a few of the values. To the manufacturer who guarantees 
his product by identifying it with his brand name, protecting that product until 
it reaches the consumer is a matter of utmost concern. Careful packaging serves 


to protect the product—-and his good name. 
—Brand Names Foundation, Inc. 





e THE NATURE AND DESIGN of interior packing are much more important 
than the strength of the outer container, declared J. D. Malcolmson, director of 
products development for Robert Gair Co., Inc., in a recent address. The speaker 
said he would rather see merchandise protected by a strong and well-designed set 
of interior parts and shipped in a poor outer box than to see the merchandise im- 
properly packed in the finest outer container. Recommending the corrugated interior 
“Pre-Pak,” Mr. Malcolmson pointed out that one of the basic rules with this design 
is to keep the merchandise about 1” away from all box sides except where that side 


of the merchandise is not too fragile. 
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Ginancial Management 


Figures That Show Profit Trends 


HAT key figures stand out in top 

management’s mind as most useful 
to measure and forecast the results of 
company policies? What types of 
reports are considered most valuable 
by management? Dartnell sought the 
answer by questioning the controllers 
of a number of large companies. Fol- 
lowing are some of the findings of this 
survey : 

A Chicago wholesale hardware dis- 
tributor presents the following sum- 
mary of the key factors its board 
chairman watches in gauging company 
progress : 


Total labor cost; total outbound ton- 
nage; average number of employees; 
average wage per week; merchandise 
value per ton (this figure is the total pur- 
chases divided by incoming tonnage) ; 
total number of orders; average value 
per order; average labor cost per week; 
total number of items shipped; average 
value per item; labor cost per item. 

These figures are recorded on a ruled 
page similar to an accountant’s work- 
sheet, showing totals for each month and 
for the year. All key figures for one year 
can be recorded in a 3- by 12-inch space 
on this worksheet. 


Most top management reports go to 
the chairman of the board, president, 
and general merchandise manager. 
Specialized reports go to the men in 
charge of the company’s 14 buying 
divisions. There are daily reports on 
cash position, estimated orders, and 
daily shipments. A report on items 
shipped is the only weekly report made. 
In addition to a monthly sales report 
and the usual profit-and-loss statement 
and balance sheet, an all-division net 
profit report is compiled from similar 
reports made for the 14 buying divi- 
sions. Current monthly and year-to- 
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date figures and percentages are shown 
for each item on this report, plus the 
figures for the same period last year 
and the amount allocated in the budget 
for all buying divisions. Figures on 
this report are grouped so a percentage 
ratio is shown for each item listed. 

Items shown on this all-division net 
profit report include : 


Net Sales 
% Gain or Loss 
Credit and Allowances 
% To Net Sales 
Factory Directs 
% Gross Profit 
(Orders shipped directly to customers 
from the manufacturer, excluding in- 
dustrial hardware) 

Number of Items and Average Items 
(This refers to the number of items 
listed on one line of an order) 

Merchandise Purchases 

% Annual Rate of Turnover 

E. O. M. Inventory 

% Stock Sales Ratio 
Freight—Less Allowances 

% To Cost Purchases 
Quantity Adjustment 

% To Net Sales 
Gross Profit 

% To Net Sales 
Discount on Purchases 

% To Cost Purchases 
Expenses Publicity 

% To Net Sales 
Direct Charges Payroll 

% To Net Sales 
Other Direct Charges 

% To Net Sales 
Interest and Rent 

% To Net Sales 
Total Expenses 

% To Net Sales . 
Net Profit 

% To Net Sales 


A large job order metal manufactur- 
ing company uses a 4- by 7-inch loose- 
leaf daily sales report, giving total sales 
figures on nine major classifications of 
merchandise. This report shows the 
dollar value of sales for the current 
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month to date, as well as similar figures 
for last month, last year, and two years 
ago. A comparison between gross sales 
and orders scheduled is shown for the 
year to date, for last year, and two 
years ago. 

Because labor is the largest factor 
in operating expenses at this company, 
a weekly payroll distribution report is 
prepared for top management. Cardi- 
nal purpose of this report is to deter- 
mine the gross profit ratio for the 
week, or the relationship between pric- 
ing and efficiency. This information 
is given in terms of percentage of the 
weekly payroll to orders shipped for 
the week. Key figures management 
watches show whether the margin of 
profits is larger or smaller for each 
week and indicate the cause. 


Since little or no production at this 
company is done except to fill specific 
orders, it does not have the problems 
of inventory control in determining 
operating budgets by departments. 


In addition to the usual monthly 
profit-and-loss statements, comparative 
balance sheets, application of funds and 
supporting statements, this company 
developed an operating report sum- 
mary, consisting of two main parts: 


At the top of an 814- by 11-inch sheet 
is a summary of the profit-and-loss 
statement. The lower half contains a 
payroll comparison. The one basis of 
comparison for all items listed on this 
report by dollar value is the percentage 
to net sales, which is used as an index 
in determining the relative rating of 
each operation. Figures are given for 
this month, last month, and year to 
date, as well as similar figures for the 
previous year, and year to date two 
years ago. 

Items on the summary profit-and- 
loss statement include: 


Gross Sales; Returns and Allowances; 
Net Sales; Cost of Sales; Materials 
Used; Factory Payroll; Factory Ex- 
pense; Gross Profit; Selling Expense; 
General and Administrative; Operating 
Income; Federal Income Tax; Net 
Income. 


Among the items included on the 


payroll comparisons to percentage of 
net sales are: 


Production Payroll; Supervision ; Labor 
Controls (Timekeeping, etc.) ; Super- 
intendents; Shipping and Miscellaneous; 
Factory Total; Sales and Engineering ; 
General and Administrative; Total Pay- 
roll; Total Number of Employees. 


1947, 


American Business, March, 
p. 8:4. 


Eligibility of Younger Employees in Retirement Plans 


LARGE portion of the cost of 

funding a retirement plan for an 
established company is attributable to 
past-service credits of older employees. 
Other but equally important problems 
are presented with regard to the 
younger workers. Analyses of payroll 
data disclose that most separations 
from service occur among younger 
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employees who have been with a com- 
pany for a limited time. 

A company must, therefore, consider 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
excluding as participants in a plan 
those who, for instance, have not 
reached their 25th or 30th birthdays. 
Whether or not they should be 
excluded will depend largely on the 
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employer’s particular situation, but the 
following factors are generally taken 
into consideration in making a de- 
cision : 

Reasons for Including Younger Em- 
ployees: One argument is that the 
ultimate cost of a plan is not increased 
by omitting an age restriction, because 
the same number of employees will 
reach retirement age in the employ of 
the company and will receive pension 
benefits whether or not there is such 
a restriction. 

It is argued further that it is easier 
from an administrative standpoint to 
include all employees than it is to keep 
a record of all birthdays in order to 
admit employees from time to time 
as they become eligible. 

Further, it is argued that, if benefits 
are based on years of service, it is 
unfair to exclude the working years 
prior to reaching the age of participa- 
tion. Consider, for example, a plan 
which provides a benefit of 1 per cent 
for each year of service. A require- 
ment of age 30 for participation would 
result in an employee who started with 
the company at the age of 18 receiving 
a pension reduced by 12 per cent of 
his average earnings during those years. 

Some authorities claim that it is 
psychologically unsound to exclude 
promising young employees from par- 
ticipation in a retirement system. They 
claim that some advantage to the com- 
pany is lost if employees are not im- 
pressed immediately with the merits of 
the plan. They further point out, with 
respect to contributory plans, the value 
of developing the saving habit in young 
people. 

Another possibility should be kept 
in mind. If the age of entry is too 
high, the plan might be considered 
discriminatory by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau because in the normal course 
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of events the older employees are 
usually the higher-salaried employees, 

Reasons for Excluding Y ounger Em- 
ployees: In plans funded by indi- 
vidual insurance or annuity contracts, 
the lack of age restrictions may prove 
costly because of the high turnover 
among the younger employees. If they 
leave after a few years, their contracts 
have little or no value. In most insur- 
ance companies there is no cash sur- 
render value available until the con- 
tract has been in effect for two years 
or more. Consequently, not only the 
initial, but also the eventual, cost of 
funding the retirement benefits may be 
substantially higher. 

Plans which base benefits on years 
of service will cost more if the younger 
employees are included, because there 
will be more years of participation in 
the plan. For example, if a plan pro- 
vides for a benefit of 1 per cent for 
each year of participation, an employee 
who is hired at age 20 will become 
entitled to a pension of 45 per cent of 
his average earnings at retirement age 
of 65, if there is no age restriction. 
His retirement allowance would be 
only 35 per cent if he were not per- 
mitted to participate until he reached 
age 30. However, it must be remem- 
bered that the earnings of the younger 
employees are generally not so high 
as those of the older ones. An em- 
ployer who wants to include the 
younger employees without increasing 
the total cost could do so by providing 
a lower rate of benefit for all partici- 
pants. For example, he could allow 
three-fourths of 1 per cent for each 
year of service instead of 1 per cent. 

The exclusion of employees under a 
certain age would appear to be particu- 
larly advantageous in the wage-earning 
groups and in companies which employ 
a great many women. Normally, a 
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great percentage of young women do 
not expect to, and do not in fact, con- 
tinue in employment until retirement 
age. 
The management of some companies 
contend that it is worthless to include 
the younger employees because they 
have no conception of the benefits of 
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retirement at age 65. It is further 
argued that the elimination of the 
younger group saves time and effort in 
the administration of a plan. 

Central Hanover Pension Bulletin 
(Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York), March, 1947, 
p. 132. 


Health and Welfare Insurance — Big Union Objective 


ECK and neck with wages as the 

subject of union proposals at the 
collective bargaining table in 1947 is 
the worker-security issue, health and 
welfare insurance—once a fringe pro- 
posal. The wage question is not so 
dominant as it was early in the postwar 
period. Unions now seem inclined to 
compromise, to push harder for such 
security demands as social insurance. 

When a company decides to make a 
health and welfare plan part of the 
labor contract, it should do so with its 
eyes open to the following complica- 
tions: 

1. It may be committing itself to 
a long-term guarantee. Management 
should: (a) guard against increasing 
costs by securing the advice of insur- 
ance actuaries; (b) be certain its busi- 
ness will be able to maintain the guar- 
antee; (c) make contractual provision 
for modification if necessary; (d) in- 
sist on writing termination procedure 
into the contract. 

2. Every part of the plan is subject 
tolaw. Tax exemptions for funds con- 
tributed by employers are not auto- 
matic. The plan must meet rigid speci- 
fications of the Internal Revenue Code. 
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It must be passed on by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act and its adminis- 
trator must be consulted as to whether 
contributions do or do not constitute 
wages. 

Federal and state security, invest- 
ment, and “blue sky” laws may have 
a bearing if the plan sets up a trust 
fund, builds reserves which must be in- 
vested, involves stock-purchase plans, 
or builds up equities for members. In 
some states, some plans may have to 
have the approval of stockholders. 

3. Negotiating such a plan may be 
an unfair labor practice under the 
National Labor Relations Act, under 
some conditions. Under other condi- 
tions, it may be an unfair practice NOT 
TO NEGOTIATE. A _ 1944 Supreme 
Court decision seems to indicate that 
hospitalization, welfare, stock-purchase, 
and pension plans need not be bar- 
gained. Lawyers expect more rulings 
on the bargaining aspects. 

4. Looming on the horizon are legal 
problems relative to the operation of 
the plans. For example: What are 
the employer’s obligations to pay con- 
tributions or benefits during a strike? 
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If an employee has vested interests in 
a welfare or pension plan, how does 
that affect his status during layoffs or 
discharges? With such problems in 
mind, lawyers urge management to get 
the best possible advice in setting up a 
plan. They point out that including 
such plans in a contract opens a whole 
new field for grievances and litigation. 

Health and welfare through collec- 
tive bargaining is a booming movement 
today. Some 4,000,000 union members 
are now covered by health and welfare 
plans won in collective bargaining in 
the last five years. With the United 
Mine Workers’ welfare plan the prece- 
dent for AFL unions, and with Walter 
Reuther and Philip Murray setting the 
CIO pattern with their 1947 demands 
for social insurance, the number of 
union members protected by plans 
established in labor-management nego- 
tiations is expected to reach 8,000,000 
in the next two years. Union member- 
ship now totals about 14,000,000. 

The result in many cases will be a 
hatful of headaches over two questions : 
Who will have control of the plans and 
the millions of dollars involved? How 
will the plans be financed? 

Management has long been sold on 
the value of insurance plans. They 
have eliminated passing the hat, have 
raised morale, improved health, re- 
duced labor turnover, and promoted 
better industrial relations. They are a 
testimonial of an employer’s interest in 
his workers, though management in 
general has not capitalized on this 
aspect of them in public and employee 
relations. 

The ideas behind them are not new 
—but the collective bargaining connec- 
tion is, comparatively. Health-and- 
welfare-by-contract got its big push 
during the war when wages were 
frozen. A government ruling allowing 
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employers to deduct costs from their 
income taxes gave both the employer- 
sponsored and the established-by-con- 
tract plans a boost. 

With the health-and-welfare-by-con- 
tract idea came two distinct trends: 

1. More and more plans are being 
financed entirely by employers. 

2. More and more plans are union- 
administered or jointly administered, 

There is one good reason behind the 
latter trend. A plan with thousands of 
subscribers costs less per subscriber to 
administer and can provide greater 
benefits than one with only a few hun- 
dred members. A union with a plan 
covering 100,000 workers in an indus- 
try provides better protection than 
could individual employers with indi- 
vidual plans covering small groups 
ranging from a few dozen to a few 
thousand. And, obviously, the union 
can provide unified administration 
where joint administration or em- 
ployer administration with dozens of 
managements bogs down. 

The trend toward employer-pay-all 
developed with the superior bargaining 
position of the unions during the war. 
It has two advantages in the big-union, 
small-companies plan. It simplifies col- 
lection and administration of funds, 
and its cost is the same to all employers, 
eliminating any competitive disadvan- 
tages among them. 

Many unions make a declaration of 
trust guaranteeing that funds will be 
used only for the program. They make 
at least a semi-annual report to mem- 
bers and to employers, and they fre- 
quently offer management advisory or 
joint representation in administration. 

An analysis by Factory of 24 health 
and welfare plans established or sought 
through collective bargaining under- 
lines the trend. Of 20 plans that gave 
administrative details, nine were ad- 
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ministered jointly, four by unions alone, 
four by unions and insurance com- 
panies, and three by insurance com- 
panies which took all responsibility for 
determining eligibility requirements 
and for paying the benefits. Blue 
Cross plans are no administrative prob- 
lem. The plan’s eligibility require- 
ments are broad and benefits are paid 
by the plan directly to the hospital 
when patients present cards showing 
they are members of the plan. 

As regards financing, Factory found 
employers paying all in 17 of the 24 
plans. The tax on payrolls ranged 
from 1 to 31% per cent, with the great- 
est number either 2 or 3 per cent. 

Blue Cross plans before the war were 
financed almost entirely by contribu- 
tions from workers. During and since 
the war, however, the percentage of 
plans financed by employers has shot up 
sharply. Current union demands are 
almost unanimous in asking union or 
joint control and employer financing. 

A high percentage of the big corpo- 
rations in mass-production industries 
already have benefit plans for their 
employees—many of them financed by 
joint contributions. These plans are 
as cheap and as comprehensive as the 
larger union plans. Bargaining dis- 
putes over financing and administra- 
tion of such plans comes down to a 


Protection Available 


REDIT insurance is the answer to 
the manufacturer’s questions re- 
garding the credit status of the pur- 
chasers of his products: Will their 
business continue to be successful? 
Will their employees remain trust- 
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question of bargaining powers and per- 
sonalities on both sides, 


Along with health and welfare pro- 
grams, unions are expected to stress 
retirement and pension plans in the 
years to come. 

A warning to management on the 
subject of pension plans was sounded 
recently by an NLRB examiner. He 
asked the Board to cite the Inland Steel 
Company for refusing to bargain on 
retirement and pensions. His argu- 
ment was that “A working condition 
which limits the productive life of the 
employee . . . is a condition of 
employment,” and “retirement pay- 
ments by whatever term they are de- 
scribed are within the area of wages,” 
and, as such, both are proper subjects 
for collective bargaining. 

If this contention is upheld by the 
Board, even with the examiner’s pro- 
viso that the company should not be 
required to reach agreement but merely 
to bargain, an entire new field of 
activity will be opened up to the 
unions. In a field in which labor- 
management cooperation has always 
been high, many established and ac- 
cepted plans may be overturned by this 
decision. 

Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, February, 1947, p. 74:5. 


for Extended Credit 


worthy? Will adverse economic 
changes affect them? Will taxes, 
strikes, and similar problems throw 
them for a loss? 

Underwriting operations in this field 
have been confined to manufacturers 
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and jobbers or wholesalers who sell to 
the trade. Entering the picture at the 
point- where accounts receivable have 
been created, after the purchase of 
manufactured products has removed 
those products from inventory, credit 
insurance guarantees payment of these 
accounts receivable within the limits of 
the terms of the policy. 


As in all lines of insurance, the pur- 
chase of credit insurance carries with 
it an additional service—the salvaging 
or prevention of the loss end of the 
business. An endeavor is made to se- 
cure payment of delinquent accounts, 
thus preventing loss to both carrier and 
insured. Inquiry is made into various 
offers of compromise which do not seem 
to contain the highest salvage value 
possible. 

The face amount of the policy is 
equivalent to a “cash reserve” for bad 
debt losses in excess of the initial loss, 
which is to be borne by the assured and 
which he has figured into the selling 
price of his goods. The policies cur- 
rently written fall into three classes: 
(a) general coverage, requiring mer- 
cantile ratings on most accounts; (b) 
general coverage, without relation to 
mercantile ratings; (c) specific cover- 
age, on named accounts with or without 
mercantile ratings. 


Following is a summary of the pro- 
visions of one of the many basic forms 
used for credit insurance: 

Coverage.—To be written as a sepa- 
rate policy, it insures against loss due 
to insolvency of debtors if the loss con- 
sists of an unpaid purchase price of the 
assured’s bona fide sales of merchandise 
shipped during the term of the policy 
and delivered in the usual course of 
business to individuals, firms, copart- 
nerships, or corporations in the United 
States, its territories, Canada, and 
Newfoundland. A deduction of 10 per 
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cent from the aggregate amount of the 
net losses is made as coinsurance; from 
the remainder a normal loss, calculated 
at the rate of per cent of total 
gross sales during the policy term, less 
allowances made ‘on sales during said 
term, and less the invoiced price of 
sales returned and accepted by the as- 
sured. The normal loss so deducted is 
limited to a stipulated amount, the com- 
pany being liable to the difference be- 
tween that amount and the face value 
of the policy. 





Exclusions —The policy does not 
cover any loss prior to the payment of 
premium, nor any loss occurring after 
the policy term, nor any loss that is not 
a valid and legally sustainable indebted- 
ness or that has not been allowed 
against the debtor or the debtor’s es- 
tate. 


Governing Rating.—The governing 
rating is the financial rating of a debtor 
(the customer of the assured) made by 
an agreed-upon mercantile agency—for 
example, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. This 
rating provides the basis upon which 
the policy is written. All policies limit 
the amount which the assured may re- 
cover for loss on any one account to 
which he sells. These amounts are 
specified in the policy and relate to all 
accounts in each group having the same 
capital and credit ratings. The amounts 
designated for various groups apply to 
each customer with the same rating. 
The amounts stated are determined by 
the individual requirements of a policy- 


holder subject to a maximum limit for . 


each rating. 


Insolvency.—For the purposes of 
this policy, insolvency shall be deemed 
to occur when: (1) a debtor shall have 
absconded ; (2) a sole debtor shall have 
died ; (3) a sole debtor shall have been 
adjudged insane; (4) a receiver shall 
have been appointed for a debtor; (5) 
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a debtor shall have transferred or sold 
his stock in trade in full; (6) a writ of 
attachment or execution shall have been 
levied on a debtor’s stock in trade and 
said stock sold thereunder or the writ 
unsatisfied; (7) a debtor shall have 
made a general offer of compromise to 
his creditors for less than indebtedness ; 
(8) there shall have been a recording 
of or taking possession under a chattel 
mortgage given by a debtor on his stock 
in trade; (9) a debtor’s business shall 
have been assigned to or taken over by 
a committee appointed by a majority in 
number and amount of his creditors; 
(10) there shall have been a recording 
of or taking possession under an assign- 
ment or a deed of trust made by a 
debtor for the benefit of his creditors; 
(11) a voluntary or involuntary pro- 


ceeding shall have been instituted to ad-. 


judge a debtor bankrupt; (12) a pro- 
ceeding for the relief of a debtor shall 
have been instituted in a court of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Rates.—The factors determining the 
rate are the financial worth of a debtor 
and his general credit rating, e.g., high, 
good, fair, or limited. The company 
substitutes for these latter terms the 
expressions, first credit rating, second 
credit rating, third credit rating, fourth 
credit rating to generalize all mercan- 
tile agency terminology. First and 
second ratings are considered regular ; 
third and fourth, inferior. The ac- 
counts with the highest financial worth 
and best general payment record will 
be charged the lowest rate. 

This form covers losses arising dur- 
ing the policy year on shipments made 
during the year. If the policy is re- 
newed, a back sales rider may be at- 
tached to the renewal to cover losses 
arising from shipments of the preceding 
policy term not occurring until after 
expiration of the preceding policy. 

The many forms with their accom- 
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panying riders are designed to meet dif- 
fering coverages and situations. The 
rating method, that is figuring the pre- 
mium and the normal loss of the 
assured, is a complex matter. In gen- 
eral, the rates are considered in two 
groups: (a) those based on the mer- 
cantile credit agency ratings ; (b) those 
based on the specifically named debtors 
of the assured, determined by the 
amount of coverage and the financial 
status of the debtor. 

Coinsurance is another of the basic 
principles of credit insurance, made a 
part of almost all policies. Its purpose 
is to charge the assured in case of a 
loss, in part, for the difference between 
the selling price and cost price of the 
goods sold and to bring the coverage 
up to the replacement value of the loss. 

The usual deduction for coinsurance 
is 10 per cent for regularly rated 
debtors, first and second credits. For 
third and fourth credits the range is 
from 10 to 25 per cent. Coinsurance 
is figured on the net provable loss at 
the time of adjustment. The policies 
specify the percentage of coinsurance 
to be deducted from the net provable 
loss. 

Credit insurance may be termed ex- 
cess insurance, for most losses are not 
paid until they exceed a specified per- 
centage of sales, as stated in the policy. 
The percentage is based on normal loss 
tables estimated to. be the expected 
losses for a given business based on the 
estimated sales, termed sales basis. 

While normal loss tables are used for 
ready reckoning, the basic computation 


Losses Sales 


Sales Volume 
Basis = Normal loss in dollars for the 
sales basis. The sales basis is what the 
assured estimates his sales will be for a 
year. 
The Spectator, March 27, 1947, p. 
34:2. 


behind them is 
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' Progress in Industrial Accident Control 


URING the war period, safety was 

literally thrust upon management 
by government contracting agencies. 
The reasons for this lay in the un- 
paralleled need for war equipment and 
supplies, coupled with the withdrawal 
of millions of men from the labor 
market, which made imperative positive 
action to protect our remaining force 
of production workers. At a time 
when the bottom of the labor supply 
barrel was reached, and there were no 
replacements available, high accident- 
frequency rates spelled almost certain 
default on delivery schedules. 

An outstanding example of govern- 
ment pressure for better control of 
accidents in industry was the War 
Department requirement that con- 
tractors provide safety engineers in 
specified numbers according to the 
size of the working force. The War 
Department also employed a_ corps 
of full-time safety inspectors to 
check performance of plants operating 
under contract. The administrator of 
the Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey ) 
Act issued specifically recommended 
safety standards that automatically 
went out with every contract within 
the jurisdiction of this law. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary of Labor issued a 
mandatory requirement under the same 
Act requiring every plant with a gov- 
ernment contract to keep an accident- 
frequency record. 

Prior to the issuance of this order, 
a survey of several thousand govern- 
ment-contract plants revealed that only 
33 per cent kept any record of accident 
frequency in their operations. A year 
following the adoption of this regula- 
tion, survey showed 75 per cent com- 
pliance. This in itself constituted a 
potent medium for safety education, 
since every plant safety program starts 
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with a knowledge of its accident record. 

The intensified program of the 
National Safety Council during the war 
period along with a comparable in- 
crease of activity by local and state 
councils, the speeding up of safety code 
formulation procedure by the American 
Standards Association, and greater par- 
ticipation by labor groups in the safety 
movement, all contributed materially to 
the stimulation of organized safety 
effort during the past five years, As 
a result, there was a marked decline 
in over-all industrial accident rates 
during the last 20 months of war pro- 
duction—an_ outstanding accomplish- 
ment in the face of such difficulties 
as hurried production, congestion of 
factory space, and inexperience of 
workers. 


The same expenditure of energy 
and effort carried into normal peace- 
time industrial operations would un- 
doubtedly reduce the annual casualty 
toll by at least 50 per cent, in the 
opinion of the late Verne A. Zimmer, 
Director of the Division of Labor 
Standards of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. This prediction needs 
only the following evidences of out- 
standing wartime safety records to 
support it: 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Marine Di- 
vision, 2,021,038 man-hours 

Ford Instrument Company, 
man-hours 

American Bosch Corporation, 14,150,270 
man-hours 

Altavista Mills, 4,007,159 man-hours 

General Instrument Corporation, 1,075,000 
man-hours 

Ward Leonard Electric Company, 
2,010,620 man-hours 

Sayles-Biltmore Bleacheries, 
man-hours 

Hamilton Standard Propellers, 1,008,000 
man-hours 

du Pont (which appears to hold the rec- 
ord), 16,000,000 man-hours 

—All without a lost-time accident. 


2,250,000 


7,522,226 
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However, according to Mr. Zimmer, 
there seems little likelihood of an 
uninterrupted continuance of recent 
gains in accident control. “Workmen’s 
compensation reports from adminis- 
trators in all leading industrial states 
show an increase in the volume of 
injury cases during the first half of 
1946 over the same period in 1945— 
this in the face of an actual reduction 
in total employment.” 

Colleges and technical schools have 
sought, in many instances, to meet this 
problem by adopting courses in safety 
engineering and safety education. The 
National Safety Council and the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
with the cooperation of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers, are pres- 
ently investigating the educational 


problems connected with the integra- 
tion of accident prevention materials 
with standard engineering curricula. 
The Center for Safety Education, New 


York University, reports one of the 


largest registrations of its history, and 


members of its staff are studying the 
educational problems involved in estab- 
lishing an academic degree in safety 
engineering and safety education. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
developments is the emphasis a course 
in industrial safety at Stevens Institute 
of Technology places on “The science 
of accident prevention, accident pre- 
vention and engineering, safety stand- 
ards.” The course is built largely 
upon the work of Mr. H. W. Heinrich, 
a pioneer thinker in the area of indus- 
trial accident prevention. 


Transportation Insurance—Why? 


ESPITE the fact that transporta- 

tion insurance was the beginning 
and is today a mainstay of the inland 
marine insurance field, there are still 
shippers—and_ occasionally agents— 
who say, “Why should a shipper carry 
insurance? The railroads are common 
carriers and as such are liable for 
practically any loss or damage which 
occurs in their custody. So, too, is the 
express company ; and even though the 
express company limits its liability, 
one may secure protection for values 
in excess of this liability by paying an 
additional fee. As for the truckmen— 
most of them carry their own insurance 
policies.” 

Let us analyze this viewpoint. First, 
the express company. The clause 
limiting that carrier’s liability reads as 
follows: 


The company will not pay over $50 in 
case of loss or over 50 cents per pound 
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actual weight, for any shipment in excess 

of 100 pounds, unless a greater value is 

declared and charges for such greater 
value paid, 

In other words, if a shipment weigh- 
ing less than 100 pounds is valued at 
over 50 cents per pound, the express 
company will not be liable for the 
excess value unless it is declared and 
paid for. And what is the cost of this 
additional protection? Ten cents per 
hundred dollars! At this figure most 
underwriters would be able to retire 


at 40! 


The railroads may limit their liability 
only on certain named classifications 
(chinaware, cut glassware, paintings, 
silk, rayon, etc.) set up by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. If the 
shipper wants to declare a value higher 
than the minimum, the freight rate is 
substantially increased. And remember 
that even when this additional high 
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rate is paid there is still no coverage 
beyond that stated in the bill of lading. 

The limited liability, however, is 
only one reason for carrying direct 
insurance. If you have had = any 
experience collecting losses from the 
express company or the railroads, we 
need neither dwell on the “difficulties” 
that may be encountered after seem- 
ingly endless delay nor explain that 
the carriers will not always see eye 
to eye with the shipper as to the nature 
of the loss or whether it actually 
occured in transit. A final point to 
remember is that neither the express 
company nor the railroads is liable for 
“acts of God,” such as flood, lightning, 
and windstorm—as many a_ shipper 
discovered to his sorrow after the New 
England hurricane. 

Let us look into the truckman’s 
situation. Here a line must be drawn 
between the common carrier regulated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the local private truckman. 
A huge volume of business is trucked 
each year in metropolitan areas by 
local truckmen whose legal responsi- 
bility can be determined only by re- 
course to law—an expensive procedure 
at best. Many truckmen do not even 
issue receipts; they merely sign the 
shipper’s book and have their book 
signed by the receiving clerk. 

These truckmen carry insurance to 
protect his merchandise, the shipper 
will say. Wrong! They usually carry 
a limited policy to protect their own 








legal liability in event of loss or damage 
caused by any of the following perils: 
fire, lightning, collision, overturn and 
theft of an entire shipping package, 
At best the local truckman has a 
limited policy to protect himself, not 
the shipper; at worst the shipper may 
find that the truckman has failed to 
comply with the policy conditions or 
arranties and thus voided the policy, 

Remember, the shipper has no con- 
trol over either the truckman’s actions 
or his insurance policy. 

In the case of the I.C.C. regulated 
carriers, the liability of the carrier is 
more firmly fixed, but from the ship- 
per’s standpoint this situation is still 
far from perfect. Much of the criticism 
of the railroads and express claims 
service can be repeated here. It is 
not an unknown occurrence for a 
shipper to attempt to collect a legiti- 
mate claim and, after long delay, finally 
be forced to turn the claim over to 
an attorney for suit. Nor is it unknown 
for the shipper to find, upon examining 
his bill of lading after a loss, that in 
small print there is a clause limiting 
the carrier’s liability upon certain speci- 
fied goods. If this limitation has been 
filed with the I.C.C., the shipper has 
no recourse and can only recover up 
to the stated limits. Even the I.C.C. 
regulated carrier, remember, is not 
responsible for losses resulting from 
acts of God. 

By Joun Apam, Jr. The Insurance- 
Age Journal, March, 1947, p. 18:2. 





e IN A RECENT ANALYSIS of 100 representative retirement plans, 60 plans 
had no age restrictions for the younger employees; 20 plans included only those 
employees who had attained age 30; 9 plans had a restriction of age 25; and the 
remaining 11 had varied age restrictions, such as 20, 28, and 29. 


—Central Hanover Pension Bulletin 3/47 
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Survey, of Books for Executives 





REBUILDING THE SALES Starr. By Saul 
Poliak. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1947. 503 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Erwin Schell* 


Once in a blue moon a business book ap- 
pears that makes the reviewer throw his hat 
in the air in delight. Mr. Poliak’s product 
ig one such. If I were gifted with the 
powers of the ancient Greek gods I would 
bring this volume down upon the blotters 
of every sales manager in America with a 
lightning-flash and a thunderclap that would 
hoist any executive shoe leather that might 
be resting on the desk top, as well as bring 
such quiescent gentlemen as may be basking 
in the waning light of a sellers’ market, up- 
sitting in their swivel chairs, As it is, I can 
only gently suggest that the secretary of 
every American corporation draw upon com- 
pany funds to supply a copy each to the 
chairman of the board, to the president, and 
to the vice president in charge of distribution. 
In my estimation, stockholders’ money cannot 
be better invested in the interests of future 
corporate progress. 

It is unfortunate that the praise of medi- 
ocrity in book reviews has been so fulsome 
that few words are left for use when a really 
exceptional job appears on the reader-market. 
Five characteristics demarcate this volume 
from run-of-the-mine publications. 

First, the reading of a single chapter is 
sufficient to prove that in Mr. Poliak we have 
an editor-author with an intellectual grasp 
of his subject that is clearly exceptional. A 
really fine mind has wrought this book, and 
the result is a quality of thought which is 
refreshing in its fundamental directness and 
ability to put complex relationships simply. 

Second, a frank humility of presentation 
enables the author objectively to bring to- 
gether the ideas of many authorities in such 
a judicial way that the reader may rest from 
fear of indoctrination or “guidance.” 

Third, admirable discrimination has been 
shown in the material assembled. An excep- 
tional job has been done in winnowing wheat 
from chaff when selecting the many direct 
references cited. The ideas thus assembled 
*In Charge of the Department of Business and 


Engineering Administration, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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but logically sequenced. 
management has many dimensions, and any 
order of approach is at best a dexterity. Mr. 


reflect the most authoritative thinking in 
contemporary sales literature. 

Fourth, the material is not only interesting 
The field of sales 


Poliak has established a step-by-step pro- 


cedure of presentation that holds the atten- 


tion and, more than this, permits of ready 
recollection. 
Finally, the book is bone-practical. The 


author is primarily concerned with actions 


rather than with ideas. It is this consistent 
emphasis upon practicality and operating 
effectiveness which makes the book a poten- 
tial resource to those who will apply its prin- 
ciples to current sales force reorganization 
and rehabilitation. 

An author once said that “We should spend 
more time on our novels so that the readers 
may spend less.” Mr. Poliak has achieved a 
masterly condensation of progressive mana- 
gerial procedures in the interests of a group 
of readers whose time limitations permit only 
of the study of fundamentals stripped of 
decorative detail. The day will come when 
thousands of sales executives will sincerely 
thank Saul Poliak for his extraordinarily 
effective labors as editor and author, 


THe SociaAL SYSTEM OF THE MODERN FAc- 
tory: The Strike—A Social Analysis. By 
W. L. Warner and J. O. Low. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., 
1947. 245 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Thomas G, Spates* 


The subject of labor relations, in both the 
narrow and the broad sense, has received 
considerable attention from a variety of 
sources over the past thirty years. As a 
consequence there has been built up a store 
of literature that comprises the major part 
of some specialized libraries. Certainly one 
of the standards against which to measure 
the value, importance, and quality of addi- 
tional literature in this field is whether or 
not it improves upon or adds something new 


* Vice President, Personnel Administration, General 
Foods Corporation, New York. 
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to the existing fund of knowledge and 
ex perience. 

Against that background it is hard to 
justify the book under review. It is based 
almost exclusively upon the circumstances 
surrounding a strike that occurred in 1933 
in some few factories in a small New 
England community. There is nothing re- 
vealed in the story that makes this strike and 
its origins peculiarly different from a lot of 
strikes that have been occurring in the 
United States since 1874, and about which 
many volumes have already been written. 

In the opening paragraph of Chapter IV, 
which has beén preceded by chapters dealing 
with Why the Strike Happened, Prelude to 
Conflict, and the Natural History of a 
Strike, the authors reach the conclusion that 
the gradual evolution of certain factors 
which explain the strike “made the strike 
inevitable.” In contrast to this conclusion, 
this reviewer has personal knowledge of at 
least a half dozen industrial enterprises, in 
widely scattered communities, in which the 
basic changes revealed in this book have 
been duplicated, and there never has been a 
strike. 

It is hard to concede the inevitability of 
labor conflict when, according to the findings 
of this survey, there is no evidence that 
there was any knowledge or comprehension 
on the part of the management of the tech- 
niques of modern personnel administration 
and their relationship to unionism and indus- 
trial conflict. 

Instead of adding anything of value and 
importance to existing literature in this field, 
the book at best represents another piece of 
case material which emphasizes the responsi- 
bility of management for the labor troubles 
that have been plaguing the country for the 
past several years. 


How To HANDLE PROBLEMS OF SENIORITY. 
By John A. Lapp. National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn., 1946. 
295 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by M. W. Welty* 


The popularity of how-to-do-it books 
probably influenced the naming of this 
volume. However, the author makes few 
recommendations about how to handle. As 
a matter of fact, his introduction specifically 
states, “The problems of seniority call for 
careful surveys and widespread studies, and 


* Automotive & Aviation Parts Manufacturers, Inc., 
Detroit. 
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the simple review in this volume js jn. 
tended . . . to guide . In one chapter 
relating to leaves of absence, the author does 
provide a check list written in such form as 
to approximate the how-to-handle approach. 
If similar check lists had been included in 
other chapters, the contents of the volume 
might more nearly have fulfilled the promise 
of its title. 

This study should be of help primarily 
to those undergoing their first experiences 
with seniority problems, or to those whose 
acquaintance with the broad and complex 
subject has been limited to a fairly narrow 
field of application, No one conversant with 
seniority problems would deny the difficulty 
of giving straight-line treatment to a subject 
which has so many overlapping aspects. Mr. 
Lapp’s book, however, seems unnecessarily 
repetitious in places and might have benefited 
by more frequent use of cross-references 
rather than the duplication of substantially 
the same ideas or material in different chap- 
ters. 

Much space is devoted to seniority as it 
has developed in the railway industry. In 
discussing advancements to better positions 
by train-service workers the author observes, 
“Here we find seniority at its best.” This 
statement may startle readers who frequently 
have encountered surly and uncooperative 
railroad employees—employees who appar- 
ently have reached their positions, despite 
any claimed qualifications tests, solely on the 
basis of seniority. 


ControL. CHARTS IN FActory MANAGEMENT. 
By W. B. Rice. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1947. 149 pages, $2.50. 


Reviewed by D. J. Bolanovich* 


The author of this study, who is already 
known for his successful extension of statis- 
tical quality control charts to a variety of 
applications in the management field, presents 
here a practical guide to their theory and use. 
His book, as he puts it, attempts to bridge 
the gap between Walter A, Shewhart’s pio- 
neer classic, Economic Control of Quality 
of Manufactured Products, and the simple 
operating techniques of the American Stand- 
ards Association’s 21.1, 21.2, and 21.3 pam- 
phlets. The discussion is addressed to execu- 
tives who may lack a working knowledge 
of statistics or control chart techniques. At 
the same time, the author treats the basic 


* Personnel Department, RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
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concepts of variability and control in clear, 
understandable language, supplemented by 
numerous examples of control charts in 
action. , Y 

The book has six chapters and an intro- 
duction, which is in reality an important part 
of the text itself. The introduction explains 
the concepts of quality, variability, and statis- 
tical control. Emphasis is placed on the eco- 
nomic or profit control aspects of quality 
control. It is emphasized that statistics give 
management the facts from which profitable 
action can be taken, help to indicate the point 
at which action should be applied, and supply 
the means for evaluating the success of such 
action. 

Chapter I discusses “The Role of Inspec- 
tion” in the manufacturing process. The dis- 
tinction is pointed out between three func- 
tions of inspection: (1) to sort the good 
from the bad to maintain perfect outgoing 
products; (2) to decide what to do about a 
particular batch of product which has been 
sample-inspected ; and (3) to decide what to 
do about a particular. process or method. 
The real power which quality control charts 
lend to inspection is in the last-named func- 
tion. Several examples point out the fallacy 
of accuracy by 100 per cent inspection, and 
introduce economy of sampling. Sampling 
inspection, accompanied by the plotting of re- 
sults on control charts, gives a high degree 
of confidence to decisions involving a change 
in the manufacturing process. 

Chapter II elaborates the meaning of “Sta- 
tistical Control” as a state in which valid 
predictions can be made concerning a process. 
Its importance lies in preventing confused 
thinking in the factory regarding causes of 
changes in quality. Variation exists in any 
mass-production process, and statistics are 
shown to be a means of distinguishing be- 
tween chance variation and that due to an 
assignable source, Care in the selection of 
samples is emphasized, and guiding principles 
are advanced. _ 

Chapters III (“X and R Charts”) and IV 
(“p and pn Charts”) illustrate the techniques 
of charts for averages, ranges, and fraction 
defective. These chapters will aid in select- 
ing the appropriate type of chart, converting 
inspection data to charts, and interpreting 
the charts. Examples depict manufacturing 
operations before and after achievement of 
control. Tables and charts are presented for 
calculating control limits. The use of the 
standard deviation is treated cursorily in an 
appendix to Chapter III. Chapter IV, how- 
ever, offers some handy charts for determin- 
ing sample sizes and confidence limits for p 
and pn charts. 

Chapter V is a valuable collection of case 
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studies, from. a variety of manufacturing 
situations. Fifteen examples were selected, 


five of X and R charts, five of » charts, and 
five illustrating the use of both types for non- 
inspection data, such as personnel efficiency 
records and production schedule records. 

The final chapter outlines some guiding 
practices and principles for those contem- 
plating the installation of a statistical quality 
control program. 

The book is easy and interesting reading. 
One is impressed by its wealth of illustrative 
material and the conscientious manner in 
which Mr, Rice has dealt with this subject. 


FuLL EMPLOYMENT AND FREE ENTERPRISE. 
By John H. G. Pierson. Public Affairs 
Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 
8, D. C., 1947. 183 pages. $3.00. 


This volume is a collection of papers which 
originally appeared as articles or pamphlets, 
or were prepared as addresses during the 
war and reconversion period while Dr. Pier- 
son was engaged in the analysis of postwar 
employment for the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

The theme underlying this book is: (1) 
that our national interests require the devel- 
opment of a line of policy whereby we can 
assure the maintenance of full employment 
without inflation; and (2) that such a line 
of policy must be based on an over-all insur- 
ance approach emphasizing personal freedom, 
sustained high consumption, full attention to 
public works and services required for the 
common welfare, and a minimum of other 
government operations and_ interventions. 
Concretely, the author’s broad proposal is 
that the government should not only under- 
write employment as such but should also 
underwrite the total consumer market—and 
support consumer income, the source of that 
market—at a high level, a level that is not 
inflationary but yet sustains private employ- 
ment so that the need for having the govern- 
ment itself provide too many jobs is avoided. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By Clark C. 
Sorensen. Vocational and Professional 
Monographs No. 70. Bellman Publishing 
Company, Inc., Boston, 1947. 23 pages. 
75 cents. 


Reviewed by Ruth M. Kellogg 


This monograph is one of a series of 75 
booklets designed to be used in vocational 
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guidance and for individual reference pur- 
poses when selecting a career, The author 
has long been identified with the field of 
personnel administration and industrial rela- 
tions, hence writes from first-hand knowl- 
edge of it. 

A brief outline of the development of per- 
sonnel administration is followed by discus- 
sion of the personal and educational qualifi- 
cations needed for the job, analysis of 
employment opportunities, remuneration to 
be expected, opportunities for advancement, 
and a summarization of the advantages and 
disadvantages of this type of work. An or- 
ganization chart depicts the personnel divi- 
sion of a medium-sized industrial concern, 
showing graphic line relationships and the 
various elements of the job. 

While Mr. Sorensen’s views on women 
employees and, consequently, on women per- 
sonnel workers are open to question, this 
need not detract from the value of his ma- 
terial for the purpose intended. A _ biblio- 
graphy suggests additional helpful reading 
for the would-be personnel worker. 


PracricAL Pustic ReLations. By Rex F. 
Harlow and Marvin M. Black. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1947. 442 pages. 
$4.00. 


BLUEPRINT FOR Pusiic Retations. By D. H. 
Plackard and C. Blackmon. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947. 355 
pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Edward K. Moss 


The most valuable contribution of Practi- 
cal Public Relations, whose authors demon- 
strate both a scholarly and a practical ap- 
proach to the subject, is its discussion of the 
integration of public relations with other as- 
pects of the management function. There 
are other books which present public relations 
more clearly in terms of the social sciences 
of which it is an outgrowth, but as a guide 
to the practical application of public relations 
in the company and the mores of its prac- 
titioners, this is a work of first rank. 

The book is at its best in its treatment 
of the relationship between public relations, 
industrial relations, and personnel relations. 
In outlining and illustrating the public rela- 
tions aspects of all company operations, it 
views public relations not as a specialty for 
use on prescription but as a fundamental of 
good management, The authors believe that, 
while a public relations counsel may be a pro- 
fessional practitioner, a company public rela- 
tions department must be considered essen- 
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tially a part of the over-all administrative 
organization, 

The public relations worker, and the top 
management with whom he must work go 
closely, will find sound advice and informa. 
tion here. The chapters on stockholder, con- 
sumer, government, supplier-creditor, com- 
munity, and trade relations are excellent 
summaries of the problems incidental to these 
branches of public relations. Chapters on 
the “tools of public relations”—the press, ad- 
vertising, radio, films, ete—are not 5 
specific perhaps as one might wish, but they 
present an accurate and thoughtful evalua- 
tion of the ends to be gained, if not the 
means to those ends. 

The book offers wise counsel to both indi- 
vidual beginners and experienced executives 
and to the entire group working in the field 
of public relations, particularly in regard to 
the future of public relations and those in it. 
The chapter on “Personal Relations” offers 
particularly detailed guidance for the public 
relations executive seeking to establish the 
proper working relations with other ele- 
ments in a large organization. 

There are many suggestions that can be 
put to work immediately both by the novice 
and the experienced public relations director, 
The book should be useful over a long period 
as the practice of public relations seeks 
recognition of its real value in a world of 
voluntary enterprise. 

Blueprint for Public Relations is a refer- 
ence guide which more than makes up for 
the lack of specific details on the mechanics 
of public relations and publicity programs 
necessary to focus the more general discus- 
sion in the Harlow-Black book. This volume 
starts with the formulation of public rela- 
tions policies and carries their application in 
detail through the media of communication 
to the final impact on those at whom they 
are aimed. 

In treating public relations as a precise de- 
vice as well as a philosophy of management, 
this volume is packed with practical informa- 
tion ranging from the organization of metro- 
politan newspapers, the preference of news 
picture syndicates, to the various types of 
community organizations whose aid may be 
enlisted. It deals also with contracts, fees, 
office layout, professional standards, as well 
as the external facilities available to those 
who seek them and the means of utilizing 
them to the greatest effect. 

Through hundreds of case stories—includ- 
ing names, dates, and places, with an analysis 
of successes and failures—this volume de- 
lineates the public relations campaign from 
its conception to the compilation of results. 

Taken together, these two books can pro- 
vide the keystone of an excellent library of 
public relations literature. 
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LAND OF PLENTY: A Summary of Possibilities. By Walter Dorwin Teague. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1947. 319 pages. $3.00. One of the country’s 
foremost industrial designers outlines the magnificent future which he believes we can 
create for ourselves if we make full use of the American system of individual initiative. 
The author describes the new sources of power at our disposal, the new alloys and 
synthetic materials for our daily use, the new houses and communities that we can build, 
the new planes and ships and automobiles we can travel in, the health and educational 
services that are at our command. The economic and political decisions we must reach to 
make a reality of our opportunities are also discussed by Mr. Teague, and he charts a 
plan for giving labor a responsible and profit-sharing position in the free enterprise system. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION ADMINISTRATION. By Frederick G, Lippert. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947, 159 pages. $2.25. A practical and 
readable guide to industrial safety in all its aspects—how a well-conceived accident pre- 
vention program can help you, what it involves, and how to set up and administer it. 
The book presents the proper steps in the organization and operation of a plant accident 
prevention program, including a detailed treatment of the collection and evaluation of 
accident data, training and follow-up, union participation, designing a policy and 
procedure, etc. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PRACTICES. By John J. W. Neuner and 
Benjamin R. Haynes. South-Western Publishing Company, 201 West Fourth St., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio, 1947. Second edition. 720 pages. $4.00. The second edition of this text 
places greater emphasis on cost-consciousness in office work and devotes more space 
than the original edition to office personnel management, Greater stress has also been 
placed on clerical systems and routines and their relation to efficient office work. 


TESTED ADVERTISING METHODS. By John Caples. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1947. 276 pages. $3.50. The revised edition of this standard work retains 
the basic features which brought the previous edition popularity, and includes fresh 
material on up-to-date advertising methods. Mr. Caples, who is Vice President of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has compiled in this book a wealth of knowledge 
on right and wrong methods of copy writing, on headlines and illustrations, on layout, 
and on over-all advertising strategy. 


SALES MANAGER’S HANDBOOK. Edited by John C. Aspley. The Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago, 1947. Fifth edition. 1,101 pages. $10.00. A completely new 
postwar edition of this basic manual of sales management. While certain data appearing 
in previous editions has been brought up to date for this edition, the bulk of the content 
is entirely new. More emphasis is placed on the social responsibilities of sales executives 
and salesmen, and greater weight is given to human values in the relationship of employer 


and employee. 


GUIDE TO CAREER SUCCESS. By Esther E. Brooke. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1947. 228 pages. $3.00. The head of a successful New York employment 
agency describes how she has routed hundreds of young people along the road to career 
success. Through a series of self-appraisal charts, the jobseeker is shown how to compare 
his qualifications with numerous lists of specific jobs, working conditions, salaries, and 
training requirements. Methods of applying for positions and handling the employment 
interview are detailed, and the author offers a variety of suggestions on how to “Find 


Success” in the job. 
BRADFORD’S SURVEY AND DIRECTORY: MARKETING RESEARCH 
AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES. By Ernest S. Bradford. Christian E. 


Burckel and Associates, 30 Main St., Yonkers 2, N. Y., 1946. Third edition. 80 pages. 
50. A revised and amplified edition of this useful list of market research agencies in 
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larger cities. Provides a condensed statement of what each agency is prepared to do 
and classifies them according to types of research. 


SUCCESSFUL CANTEEN MANAGEMENT. By Douglas Mitchell. Practical 
Press, Ltd., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, England 
1946. 108 pages. 7s. 6d. Those responsible for the management of employee restaurants 
and cafeterias will find helpful pointers in this British text. Topics covered include 
the planning of restaurant facilities, choice of equipment, purchasing, planning of meals 
staff management, costs, and cooking methods. 


FIRE CONTROL—ITS EQUIPMENT, PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURES. 
National Conservation Bureau, Accident Prevention Division of Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y., 1947. 23 pages. 10 cents, 
A brief manual presenting the correct procedures for handling emergency equipment to 
control fires in workplaces and pointing out how industrial fires can be controlled or 
eliminated. For supervisors and other plant personnel. 


VOCATIONAL PERSONALITIES: An Application of the Rorschach Group 
Method. By Goldie Ruth Kaback. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1946. 116 pages. $2.10. Report of an experiment in which the 
Rorschach (inkblot) Group Method was administered to 75 pharmacists and 75 account- 
ants actively engaged in their occupation, and to 150 students in the Schools of Pharmacy 
and Business in three universities. A number of implications for vocational selection and 
guidance may be drawn from the findings. Recommended reading for those interested 
in personality testing in industry. 


NUTRITION IN INDUSTRY. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. 180 
pages. $1.50. (Available from the International Labour Office, 734 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C.) Examines the programs adopted in Canada, Great Britain, and 
the United States to safeguard the nutrition of industrial workers in wartime. War-born 
developments in in-plant feeding, and their implications for the future, are-set forth here 
in considerable detail. 


CASE REPORTS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: Nos. 101-120. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, Ill., 1947. 20 pamphlets provided 
for loose-leaf binding. $1.00. The most recent of this series of reports—issued, since 
1940, in units of 20—deal with a single central theme: the maximum utilization of per- 
sonnel, as developed through the wartime experiences of various government agencies. 
These 20 case reports examine in detail a variety of administrative problems, ranging 
from the recruitment and training of personnel to the centralized organization of large 
statistical processing activities. Other topics include: the reorganization of a large mail 
and messenger service; reducing paperwork delays in hiring; selection and training of 
stenographers ; the exit interview ; training field office employees to handle new procedures. 


THE NOMA OFFICE CUSTOMS SURVEY (Number 1 of the Survey Summary 
Service to Members of The National Office Management Association), Prepared by the 
NOMA National Research Committee. The National Office Management Association, 
2118 Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7, Penna., 1947. 27 pages. $1.00 to non- 
members of NOMA. A tabular presentation (with comments on the findings) of prac- 
tices and facilities affecting more than 260,000 office employees of 836 companies in 75 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


GORDON’S MODERN ANNOTATED FORMS OF AGREEMENT. By Saul 
Gordon. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1946. Ninth printing. 1,598 pages. $12.50. 
An invaluable handbook for business libraries and company legal staffs, covering in 69 
chapters a wide variety of both simple and intricate forms of contractual relationship. 
The agreements abound with new provisions designed to afford protection to contracting 
parties against the numerous legislative acts and factual conditions that often burden, 
prevent, or render impracticable agreements. 


HEALTH INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Nathan Sinai et al. 
The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 street, New York 22, N. Y., 1946. 115 pages. $1.50. 
One of a series of monographs published as part of an intensive study of medical care 
in the United States by a special Committee on Medicine and the Changing Order of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 
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How to Conpuct A MARKET Survey. By 
Sylvia Ashby. Bulletin No. 5, The In- 
stitute of Industrial Management, 136-138 
Queen St., Melbourne, C.1, Australia, 
1946. 17 pages. 1/6. 

How to FILE AND INDEX. By Bertha M. 
Weeks. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1946. Revised edition. 268 
pages. $2.50. 

NATIONAL Propuct SINcE 1869. By Simon 
Kuznets et al. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., New York, 1946. 
239 pages. $3.00. 

How to SELL BY TELEPHONE. By Earl 
Prevette. Available from the author at 
31 East Willow Grove Ave., Philadelphia 
18, Penna. 150 pages. $2.50. 


Sources OF MARKETING INFORMATION— 
Newspapers. The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, 1946. 12 pages. 

Lapor PoLicles OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
ApvisoRY COMMISSION AND THE OFFICE 
oF PropUCTION MANAGEMENT—MaAy 1940 
ro Aprit 1942. By Richard J. Purcell. 
Special Study No. 23, Historical Reports 
on War Administration, War Production 
Board. Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., October 31, 
1946. 245 pages. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE IMPAIRED WoRKER: A 
Review of Information on the Experience 
of Employers of Handicapped Workers. 
Rehabilitation Services Series No. 1, Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Available from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 12 pages. 5 cents. 


SALES ADMINISTRATION PRINCIPLES AND 
ProstEMs. By Bertrand R. Canfield. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1947. 
Revised edition. 606 pages. $6.00. 


BusINESS PoLICIES AND MANAGEMENT. By 
William H. Newman. South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1947. 
Second edition (revised). 824 pages. 
$5.00. 

THE LABOR PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By E. E. Cummins and Frank T. De- 
Vyver. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New 
York, 1947. Third edition (revised). 587 
pages. $4.50. 
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TowArD AN ANALYSIS OF THE LABOR PRoB- 
LEM. By Otto T. Johnson. January, 
1947. Available from the author at Proc- 
tor, Vermont. 68 pages. $1.00. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT REGU- 
LATION. By Burt W. Roper. Economic 
(Small Business) Series No. 58, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1946. Avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 16 pages. 10 cents. 

How to Get AND Keep RESTAURANT Em- 
PLOYEES. New York State Restaurant 
Association, Inc., 369 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y., 1945. 71 pages. 
$1.00. 
GuIDEs FOR NEw Wortp Travers. By Ed- 


mund F. Becker and Corrie Cloyes. Eco- 
nomic Series No. 59, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 1946. Available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 26 pages. 10 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF FULL EM- 
PLOYMENT IN GREAT Britain. By Allan 
G. B. Fisher. Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, New York, 1946. 201 
pages. $3.50. 


THe HaAnppook or Basic Economic Statis- 
tICsS—1947 Epition. Government Statis- 
tics Bureau, 631 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington 4, D. C., 1947. 234 pages. 
$3.75. 


CoMPARATIVE CosTs FOR THE UNITED STATES 
OF THE BRITISH PLAN FOR SOCIAL SECUR- 
ity. By Benedict Mayers. Publication 
No. 28, Research Council for Economic 
Security, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, 
Ill., 1947. 15 pages. 50 cents. 

OPPORTUNITIES AND PITFALLS IN FOREIGN 
Trapve. Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York, 1947. 16 pages. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE WorLD. By James 
Burnham, The John Day Company, Inc., 
New York, 1947. 248 pages. $3.00. 

CLEAN Air (Removal of Dusts). Controlling 
Chemical Hazards, Series No. 7, Division 
of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1947. Available from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 24 pages. 10 cents. 
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THE CorPoRATION—A BroTHERHOOD OF SER- 
vicE. By Raymond W. Miller. Publish- 
ing Division, World Trade Relations, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Canada, 1947. 19 pages. $1.00. 


SECURITY EXCHANGES IN WorLpD FINANCE. 
By Roy A. Foulke. Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., New York, 1947. 81 pages. Gratis. 

ContTRACT CLAUSES FoR Cost-Conscious EM- 
PLOYERS: Special Report on Collective 
Bargaining Techniques. Labor Relations 
Institute, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., 1947. 54 pages. $2.25. 


Laspor ADJUSTMENT MACHINERY. By Her- 
bert R. Northrup. American Enterprise 
Association, Inc., 4 East 41 St., New York 
17, N. Y., January, 1946. 51 pages. 50 
cents. 

PERSONNEL MANUAL FOR EXECUTIVES. By 
Ross Young. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. New York, 1947. 207 pages. $3.50. 


Business LAw: Principles and Cases. By 
Harold F. Lusk. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Chicago, 1946. Third edition (revised). 
976 pages. $5.00. 

PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING. By Harold H. 
Maynard and Theodore N. Beckman. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1946. 
<c00. edition (revised). 736 pages. 
5.00. 


ComMUNISTs WITHIN THE GOVERNMENT: | 
The Facts and a Program. Economie 
Research Department, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington 6, D. C., 1947 
57 pages. 50 cents. ; 4 

Money AND BANKING. By Raymond P. | 
Kent. Rinehart & Company, Inc. New 
York, 1947. 702 pages. $5.00. 


MERCHANDISE Display: For Simplified * 
Service im Department and Specialty 
Stores. By E. R. Hawkins et al. Mar- 
keting Division, Office of Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
October, 1946. Available from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S; Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
92 pages. 25 cents. 

FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION FOR Prorit. By 
Henry B. Cooley. Cornell Maritime 
Press, New York, 1946. 206 pages. $5.00, 


Your Community: Its Provision for 
Health, Education, Safety, Welfare. By 
Joanna C. Colcord. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, 1947. Third edition 
(revised). 263 pages. $1.50. 

SELECTED REFERENCES ON Propuctivity. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1946. 
49 pages. 


The AMA Roundup 


Roundup. Readers interested in any publications which they do not regularly receive 


A complete check list of publications issued by the Association since the — 
under their company’s membership may order them from the Association. 


CONFERENCE SERIES 


F. M. 88—REPORTING TO _ EM- 
PLOYEES AND THE PUBLIC ON 
PROFITS AND PRODUCTIVITY (Pro- 
ductivity, Profits, and Labor; The Public 
Interest and the Corporate Annual Report ; 
Reporting to Employees; The Stockholders 
and the Annual Report) ....... 


F. M. 87—-FORECASTING FINANCIAL 
REQUIREMENTS (Budgetary Control and 
Financial Forecasting; A Second Look at 
Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans; Depre- 
ciation and Reserves; Control of Credits 
and Collections) Crh ie A te ee 


F. M. 86—CURRENT PROBLEMS IN 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT (The Trend 
in Interest Rates; The Short-Term Outlook 


for Commodity Prices; The Financing and 
Control of Increased Inventory Require- 
ments; What Business Wants in the Tax 
System; Adjusting SEC Regulations to 


Present-Day Business Requirements) . . . $ .75 


PERSONNEL MAGAZINE 
(March, 1947) 


The Challenge for Personnel Administration; An 
Economist Looks at Job Evaluation; Let’s Get More 
Scientific in Rating Employees; Rating Executive 
Qualities; The Army’s Personnel Research Labo- 
ratory; Women’s Hours of Work—A Survey; How 
to Create Salary Grades; Training and Attitude 
Building Through Plant Broadcasting; The Pooled 
he am Process in Human Relations; When the 

nion Moves In. 


The Management Review 





